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Qotes of Recent Exposition 


THE mystic is having a hard time. It is true that 
Miss UNDERHILL, the high priestess of mysticism 
in our midst, has published another large book, to 
make out not only that it is, but also that it is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek it. But on 
the other hand four books have been published at 
the very same time, in each of which it is discussed 
with some fulness, and in each of which it is found 
to be only vanity and vexation of spirit. 


The four books are DENNEY’s Leffers, GARVIE’S 
Christian Preacher, Robert MAckiINnTosuH’s Theories 
of Atonement, and John Lairv’s Study in Realism. 


The first three are theologians, but the last is a 
philosopher. And the philosopher is more an- 


tagonistic than the theologians. Mr. Lairp is 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s 
University of Belfast. He has written a book on 
that philosophical theory in which he believes and 
of which he is a most doughty defender. He calls 
it A Study in Realism (Cambridge: at the Univer- 
: If he is 
a doughty, he is also a delightful defender. For 
Being a realist 


sity Press; 8vo, pp. xil, 228; 14s. net). 


he has a fine free gift of humour. 
and a humorist he is not likely to be found among 
the mystics. 
The first, and most provoking, thing about 
mysticism, as he encounters it, is that nobody 
Vout, XXXII.—No. «,—FEBRUARY 1921. 


can tell us what it is. ‘‘*‘ Mysticism” itself,’ he 
says, ‘is a vague word, and it is commonly used to 
describe so much that it describes very little in 
particular. To some it means the medicine-man 
and his wizard progeny, the ovendo of the Iroquois, 
and the levitations of ecstatic Moslems ; to others 
the strange visions of ascetic vestals, the umdra 
viventis luminis of St. Hildegard of Bingen, or the 
bridal passion of Mechthild of Magdeburg ; and to 
a third party it means the Zohar, the Kabbala, | 
and the Rosicrucians. Psychologists discuss the 
stigmata of hysterical ecstasy, and the psycho- 
physics of the trance, or smudge the symbolism of 
Others, 


again, regard mystical literature as a record of 


a celibate’s dream with a prurient finger. 


abnormal experience, curious perhaps, but curiously 
regular since it shows well-marked periods of 
spiritual growth whose stages correspond very 
closely, not only between Catholic and Protestant, 
man and woman, medieval and modern, but also 
between Orient and Occident.’ 


Professor LairD 
is a philosopher. Does mysticism claim to bea 
philosophy? It does. 


But all that is psychological. 


Professor LaiRD quotes 
Dean Inge, who quotes Coventry Patmore: 
‘Mysticism is the pursuit of ultimate, objective 
“What the world calls 


mysticism,” says Coventry Patmore, “‘is the science 


truth, or it is nothing. 


of ultimates, the science of self-evident reality.” 
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. Thus it soon became clear to me that 
mysticism involves a philosophy and at bottom is 
a philosophy.’ 

Miss UNDERHILL denies that mysticism is a 
philosophy: ‘Mysticism is not an opinion; it is 
not a philosophy.’ But then Miss UNDERHILL 
also quotes Coventry Patmore, and quotes him 
with approval. She quotes the very same passage 
quoted by the Dean of St. Paul’s, and makes. it the 
motto for the first part of her book. 


What zs a philosophical mystic? It is a mystic 
who finds that his mysticism is an instrument of 
knowledge. Philosophical mystics may be mystics 
first of all. 


because of the thoroughness of their purification, 


‘They may claim esoteric knowledge 


they may empty their mind to find the Godhead 
in it, and they may be contemplative to the point 
of quietism.’ But they ‘are not content with that, 
for they find knowledge . . . where the others 
find only a wonderful sweetness and a garment of 
rapture.’ 

Now the peculiarity of the knowledge which 
mysticism imparts is this. It is knowledge of 
oneself and it is knowledge of God, and it is 
knowledge of both at one and the same time. It 
is in knowing God that the philosophical mystic 
knows himself: it is in knowing himself that he 
knows God, and these are not two moments in the 


acquisition of knowledge but one. 


This is how Plotinus puts it: ‘He who sees 
himself, when he sees, will see himself as a simple 
being, will be united to himself as such, will feel 
himself become such. We ought not even to say 
that he will see, but he will de that which he sees, 
if indeed it is possible any longer to distinguish 
seer and seen, and not boldly to affirm that the 
two are one. In this state the seer does not see, 
or distinguish, or imagine two things; he becomes 
another, he ceases to be himself and to belong to 
himself. He belongs to God and is one with Him, 
like two concentric circles ; they are one when they 


coincide, and two only when they are separated. 
It is only in this sense that the Soul is other than 
God. Therefore this vision is hard to describe. 
For how can one describe, as other than oneself, 
that which, when one saw it, seemed to be one with 
oneself?’ 

Well, that may do for a Hegelian or any other 
variety of idealist, but not for Professor Lairp. 
And when he carries his objection into the heart of 
the matter he carries us with him. For the heart 
of the matter is love. To know God is to love 
God, or it is nothing. Now it is true that ‘love 
looks for harmony ; it is careless of itself; it seeks 
Yet it stops short of absorption, and 
If a lover became his 


its other. 
that is its salvation. 
beloved, or if creaturely devotion became divinity, 
the excellence of the lover would be lost and only 
the excellence of his beloved remain. It is better 
to think that love achieves its perfection, not by 
relinquishing a lover’s existence, but by attaining a 
complementary being in which neither the lover 
nor his beloved is absorbed.’ 


¢ 


It sometimes happens, and more frequently than 
philosophers think, that the first step in a new 
Such 
a step appears to be taken by Professor C. F. 


movement of thought is taken in a sermon. 


BuRNEY in a sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and now published at the Oxford 
University Press, under the title of Zhe Old 
Testament Conception of Atonement fulfilled by 
Christ (8vo, pp. 20; Is. net). ; 


The sermon is a criticism of the Bampton 
But before the 
criticism of Dr. RaSHDALL’s false doctrine of the 


Lectures of Dean RASHDALL. 


Atonement comes the statement of the true doc- 
trine. So clearly and convincingly does it come 
that, when the book is directly referred to at last, all 
that Dr. Burney feels called upon to say is this: 
‘I have thought it best, before alluding to Dr. 
Rashdall’s views, to develop the conception of 


the Suffering Servant as we find it in Deutero- 
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Isaiah, and as it is taken up by our Lord in the 
Gospel-records, and I think that I may leave it at 
that. I believe that few will hesitate in deciding 
which view has the greater approximation to 
truth.’ 


@¢ 


The question is, whether or not Jesus recognized 
His own portrait when He read the chapters in 
Isaiah which describe the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord. In the suffering death and resurrection of 
the Servant, did He or did He not find /foretodd, in 
prophetic language, His own suffering, death, and 
resurrection ? 


Dr. RASHDALL says that He did not. How 
Because the Jews of His day did 
not associate the Suffering Servant of Isaiah with 
the Messiah. To which Dr. BURNEY answers, 
first, it is true that the Jews did not; but, secondly, 
what the Jews could not do Jesus was capable of 
doing. ‘The fact that the conception of the 
Servant was not identified with the Messiah by 


does he know? 


the Jews of our Lord’s time is treated as an 
argument against our Lord’s having so regarded it. 
Dr. Rashdall does not, apparently, allow our 
Lord any independence of thought in interpreting 
the Old Testament.’ 

The reason why Dr. RasHDALL will not allow 
that Jesus identified Himself with the Suffering 
Servant is this. The Suffering Servant was made 
.a guilt-offering for the sins of others. That is the 
culminating feature in the conception. Dr. 
Burney calls it so. Dr. RaSHDALL admits it to 
‘be so. But Dr. RasHDALL does not admit that 
Jesus was a guilt-offering, or ever supposed that 
He was. 

He does not deny that the writers of the New 
Testament thought so. St. Paul thought so, and 
is the greatest sinner of them all in Dr. RasHDALL’s 
-eyes, because he said so most emphatically. He 
-does not, however, accuse St. Paul of being its 
inventor. He ‘gives full weight to his statement 
in r Corinthians, “I delivered unto you first of all 
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that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures.” It 
was already,’ he says, ‘an article of the Church’s 
creed when the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
baptized into it. It was due neither to theorizing 
nor to the visions of St. Paul. 
the reflection of the Church in the interval which 
elapsed between the Crucifixion and St. Paul’s 
conversion—a period which cannot have been 


It resulted from 


more than a very few years.’ 


Now it is to Dr. Burney inconceivable that 
within ‘a very few years’—Dr. RASHDALL’s own 
computation—so momentous an addition could 
have been made by the disciples, of their own 
initiative, to the teaching of their Lord. And if 
it was not only an addition to but a serious 
departure from His teaching, as Dr. RASHDALL 
holds, it is more inconceivable than ever. Jesus 
had promised that they should receive the Spirit 
to guide them into all the truth. They did receive 
the Spirit, but they were led, according to Dr. 
RASHDALL, into most mischievous error. 


Dr. BuRNEY concludes that the writers of the 
New Testament were taught by Jesus Himself to 
see the things that happened to Him foretold by 
the Old Testament prophet. From which two 


things follow. 


One thing is that the New Testament writers 
were in harmony with Jesus Himself in regarding 
His death as a guilt-offering for sin. The other is 
that Jesus regarded the Old Testament prophets 
as being able to foretell the future. 


This is the step forward which Professor BURNEY 
has taken. At first it seems to be a step back- 
ward. For the predictive element in prophecy 
was clearly recognized long ago. It was so clearly 
recognized that it was looked upon as the only 
element. Prophecy was simply prediction. ‘Then 
came the discovery that the prophet spoke first of 
all to his own people and his own time. It was a 


discovery which gave relief and made for progress. 
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And now for some time the prophet has been 
looked upon as knowing no more about the future 
than any shrewd statesman may always know. 
When Dr. Burney sets a question to ordination 
candidates on the character of Old Testament 
prophecy, the great majority of answers begin with 
some form of the statement that the prophets were 
forth-tellers rather than /ove-tellers. 


But in the Old Testament itself the test of 
prophetic inspiration is not forth-telling but fore- 
telling. In the Book of Deuteronomy the true 
‘ prophet is distinguished from the false by the 
simple test of the fulfilment of his prophecy. The 
prophet who speaks presumptuously, that is to say, 
not under divine inspiration, is the prophet whose 
prediction is not fulfilled. And the very prophet 
who conceived the Suffering Servant of the Lord, 
and thereby rose to the highest height of inspira- 
tion, decides the controversy between the God of 
Israel and all other gods upon the issue of a predic- 
tion—the prediction of the coming of Cyrus as a 
conqueror and deliverer. 


Professor BuRNrEY calls upon the, student of 
the New Testament and of theology to recognize 
the predictive element in prophecy. No one 
doubts that the writers of the New Testament 
He does not doubt that Jesus 
also recognized it. And if it is admitted that Jesus 
recognized it, then it will be admitted that He 
knew Himself to be fulfilling Scripture, not in the 


recognized it. 


vague general way of fulfilment allowed by writers 
like Dean RasHDALL, but in definite act and 
even detail. It will be admitted that He knew 
that the chastisement of our peace was laid 
upon Him, and that with His stripes we are 
healed. 


‘ 


What was the whole duty of a Jew? Micah 
tells us. It was to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God. What is the whole 
duty of a Christian? It is to know God, to 
worship Him, and to do His will. 


The Jews whom Jesus had to do with had 
forgotten Micah. They ‘did not do justly, they 
did not love mercy, they did not walk humbly with 
their God. Have Christians as entirely forgotten 
their Christianity? Not so entirely. Greek 
Christians have laid emphasis on the knowledge 
of God, identifying religion with theology and 
searching eagerly after exactness of definition. 
Latin Christians have regarded personal devotion 
and reverential worship as solely essential. English 
Christians have made conduct, not merely three- 
fourths, as Matthew Arnold said, but the whole 
substance of Christianity. 


But knowledge, worship, conduct—that is the 
complete round of Christian life, and that is the 
order of entrance. So says the Ven. John 
WAKEFORD, B.D., Archdeacon of Lincoln. Arch- 
deacon WAKEFOoRD is the author of a book on 
pastoral theology. Zhe Word and the World, he 
It is a book 
which was missed on its publication, but now has. 
been discovered. Knowledge, worship, conduct: 


calls it (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net). 


—that, says the Archdeacon, is the strictly correct: 
order ; and he notices in passing that it is the order- 
of the wise men of the East : ‘When they were come: 
into the house, they saw the young child with Mary. 
his mother, and they fell down and worshipped: 
him, and when they had opened their treasures. 
they offered him gifts.’ 


It is the order asserted also by an unnamed but: 
singularly attractive young man whose story is told 
in the Fourth Gospel. The ninth chapter of that 
Gospel begins with the words: ‘And as Jesus 
passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his. 
birth.’ Then follows the story. 
whole long chapter. 


It occupies the: 


Three types of manhood are seen in it—the 
three types between whom society is always dis- 
tributed. First there are the ‘Jews,’ who could 
not see the right because their own interests stood 
in the way. Next there are the parents of the 
blind man, who saw the right but had not courage- 
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to do it—‘these things said his parents, because 
they feared the Jews.’ Lastly, there is the blind 
man himself, who saw the right and did it, though 
it cost him something—‘ and they cast him out.’ 


He was a thinking man. 


Always his downcast eye 
Was laughing silently, 
As he found some jubilee in thinking ; 
For his one thought was God, 
In that one thought he abode, 
For ever in that thought more deeply sinking. 


And in his thinking he had come to two 
convictions. First, he had come to the conviction 
that behind every good deed done the power of 
God is to be seen: ‘If this man were not of God 
he could do nothing.’ And then he had come to 
the conviction that God is not at the call of every 
man even when he would like to do good—it 
depends on the man: ‘Now we know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any man be a wor- 
shipper of God, and doeth his will, him he 


heareth.’ 


It is Archdeacon WakeErorD’s three, and in 
his order. The knowledge of God is taken for 
granted. Every Israelite had that. Then follow 
the worship and the doing of God’s will. 


And it is the whole theory of prayer—the whole 
theory in a sentence. We pray and receive no 
answer. Why? It is not in God. ‘Before they 
call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking 
I will hear.’ It isin us. But how isitinus? Is 
it because we do not adopt the proper posture, do 
not use the proper words, do not ask the proper 
things? Itis not. God can pardon an apparently 
irreverent posture; He can translate uncouth and 
even iftcoherent language; He can answer with 
the right things even when we ask amiss. If we 
receive no answer to our prayers it is because of 
what we are. 


‘Now we know,’ says this thinker, ‘that God 


their blood mingled with the sacrifices. 


What evidence is there? 
There is the irresistible evidence of our Lord’s 
way when He was on earth. For we may be sure 


heareth not sinners.’ 


that if Jesus refused to answer a man on earth, 
God will refuse to answer that man in heaven. 
Now there were three men whom Jesus refused to 
They were His judges. When He was 
betrayed by Judas He was brought before Caiaphas. 
Caiaphas sent Him to Pilate. Pilate sent Him to 
Herod. Each of the three asked a question; to 
each of them He deliberately ‘held his peace, and 


answer. 


answered nothing.’ 


Take Pilate first. 
We see that clearly enough in an event which is 


Pilate was an irreligious man. 


referred to by Jesus, an event which probably took 
place at the Passover. The Galileans were in 
Some disturbance 
Pilate sent his soldiers with 


orders to hack their way through. Some of the 


Jerusalem in great numbers. 
arose in the Temple. 


Galileans were slain as they offered sacrifice, and 
We can 
see from our Lord’s reference that the deed made 
a deep impression. Only an irreligious man could 
have done it. 

But there is another and a clearer proof of 
Pilate’s irreligiousness. When Jesus was before 
him the word ‘truth’ was used. Pilate turned 
sharply, scornfully: ‘What is truth?’ he said. 
Now the man who denies truth denies good- 
ness, and the man who denies goodness denies 
God. 

But if Pilate was irreligious he was superstitious. 
For God made man for Himself, and there is no 
rest for him till he finds it there. While Pilate 
sat on the judgment seat a message came to him 
from his wife. ‘Have thou nothing to do with 
that righteous man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him.’ It is 
a situation of inimitable absurdity. But Pilate’s 
wife knew that though her husband feared not God 
nor regarded man, his judgment could be deter- 
mined by a dream. And so when Pilate heard 
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that Jesus claimed to be the Son of God, ‘he was 
the more afraid, and went into the judgment hall 
and said: Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him 
no answer.’ 

Take Caiaphas next. Unlike Pilate, Caiaphas 
He was High Priest of the 
most religious race which the world has ever seen. 
On his forehead he wore a golden plate with the 
inscription, ‘Holiness to the Lord.’ Once every 
year the High Priest entered the Holy of Holies, 
he alone, with the blood of sprinkling, and the 


was a religious man, 


people waited his return with painful expectancy. 
When he emerged from the awful place he blessed 
them in the name of the God of Israel and sent 
them home with a sense of forgiveness. Yes, 
Caiaphas was a-religious man. 


But Caiaphas was a hypocrite. One day there 
came to him the startling news that at a village a 
few miles out of Jerusalem a man had been raised 
from the dead. 


Council. 


Caiaphas called together the 
If this 
sort of thing went on the people would certainly 
take Jesus and make Him their king, and the 
Romans would call Caiaphas and all the Council 
to account for it. 


For something must be done. 


It was a stormy meeting. Some 
proposed one thing and some another. Nicodemus 
was there protesting. Caiaphas rose: ‘Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for 
you, that one man should die.’ He knew his 
mind; he was astute enough {as the best text tells 
us) to say ‘it is expedient for yow.’ 
thinking all the while of himself. 


But he was 


And he did get Jesus put to death, When He 
was betrayed by Judas they brought Him before 
Caiaphas, They had their witnesses. But the 
witnesses did not agree, ‘And the high priest 
stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? What is it which these 
witness against thee? But he held his peace, and 
answered nothing.’ 


Take Herod third. Unlike Pilate, Herod was 


a religious man; and unlike Caiaphas, he was 
truly religious. The Herods were all religious. 
Had they not been so they could not have held 
their place amongst the Jews, for they were 
Edomites. Herod the Great enlarged and beauti- 
fied the Temple in Jerusalem and made it one of 
the wonders of the world. Herod Agrippa was 
almost persuaded to be a Christian. And the 
Herod we have now to do with, Herod Antipas, 
was so much interested in religion that when he 
invited John the Baptist to his palace, he gave him 
a chapel to preach in, went often to hear him 
preach, heard him gladly, and did many things 
which John bade him do—a very good test of the 
reality of a man’s religion. 


But there was one thing which he would not do. 
He was guilty of one open and outrageous sin, and 
he would not give it up. And because he would 
not give it up, that one sin slew Herod’s religious 
life. Because he would not give up that one sin 
there came a day when he was driven to issue an 
order to the executioner, and the head of John 
the Baptist was brought to him bleeding on a 
plate. 

Then came the Passover, and Herod went up to 
Jerusalem. Pilate heard that Jesus belonged to 
Galilee, over which Herod had jurisdiction ; and 
he sent Him to Herod. For a long time Herod 
had desired to see Jesus. He had been told about 
Him. When he was first told about Him and 
about the miracles which He did, Herod had said 
an amazing thing. ‘It is not another preacher,’ he 
said; ‘it is John whom I beheaded, he is risen 
from the dead.’ For an outraged conscience will 
sometimes avenge itself, making a fool of the man 
who outrages it. 


And now Jesus was coming. Perhaps He 
would speak as John had spoken, and Herod 
would thrill under his words as he had done in 
those earlier, happier days. Perhaps He would 
work a miracle—for Jesus could work miracles, 


John never could do that—perhaps He would 
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work such a miracle as would make Herod a 
religious man again though he kept his sin. Jesus 
came; Herod ‘questioned him in many words.’ 
But He answered him nothing. 


For God heareth not sinners. But if any man 
(or woman) be a worshipper of God, and doeth 
His will, him He heareth. These two things are 
necessary—worship and conduct. And knowledge 
is necessary. 


There is another case of silence. Jesus with- 
drew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon. And 
behold, a Canaanitish woman came out from those 
borders, and cried, saying, Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, thou son of David; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil. But He answered 


her never a word. 


What a stone of stumbling it has been. Dr. 
John Hutton takes it to be due to the ignorance 
He had to teach them that God 
Well, He had, and 


of the disciples. 
is no respecter of persons. 


He taught them. But the woman must not be 


forgotten. 

Why did He not answer her? Because she 
lacked knowledge. She wanted bodily healing, 
and she wanted it for another. He will heal the 
daughter, but He will also heal the mother, and 
that as soon as she is able to receive the healing. 
If He heals the daughter at once the mother may 
be content to go. Once He healed ten lepers and 
let them go. Only one of them returned to thank 


Him for it. 


See how the knowledge came to her. It came 


along with faith. It came as faith. Her earnest 
desire for the healing of her daughter made her 
importunate. And such importunity has a double 
It prevails with God to give, and it opens 


The knowledge came with 


power. 
the soul to receive. 
the faith, came in leaps and bounds; and when 
she was able to receive the fulness of the gift, ‘O 
woman,’ He said, ‘great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.’ 


William Sanday and bis Work. 


By THE Rey. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., FORMERLY MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


Second 


Dr. Sanpay’s second work, Zhe; Gospels in the 
Second Century (Macmillan, 1876), has for its 
second title 4x Examination of the Critical Part of 
a Work entitled ‘ Supernatural Religion. It was 
written at the request of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and therefore of necessity is of a contro- 
versial character. This did not make the pro- 
duction of it more pleasing to the writer ; but to 
some extent this characteristic makes it more 
valuable to the reader, if he cares to know how 
such a work may be written with as little as possible 
of the controversial spirit, and as much as possible 
of consideration towards a provoking, and some- 
times unfair, opponent. ‘The opponent had sent 
Sanday a copy of the sixth edition of his work, a 


Paper. 


courtesy which is duly acknowledged in the Intro- 
duction to the dissection of it. 

Of this second work Sanday said in October 
1909 that he had forgotten very much of what was 
in it, but he ‘suspected that it would be found to 
contain the germ of most that he had been able to 
offer in the way of critical method ever since.’ 
This is very true. If those who have been familiar 
with the subject for some years were to read 
Sanday’s book now for the first time, they might 
here and there become rather impatient, and 
wonder why he spent so much time and trouble in 
prolonged investigations of points about which 
nearly every one whose opinion is of weight is 
agreed. Yes, they are agreed now; but there was 
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no such general agreement in 1876, It was then 
not only possible for the author of Supernatural 
Religion to question or deny the truth of many of 
these positions, but even to gain in some quarters 
a reputation for impartiality ; for there are persons 
who take for granted that any one who attacks 
Christian traditions must be impartial, and that 
defenders of them are always prejudiced ; whereas 
scepticism may be as prejudiced as belief. Ifsome 
of Sanday’s careful arguments seem now to be 
somewhat unnecessaty, it is largely owing to what 
he and others have done in this field that some 
critical questions which are discussed at length in 
this volume are now regarded as settled. They 
can never again be open to such an attack as was 
made on them then in Supernatural Religion ; and 
even then some of the attacks could fairly be 
called wanton. It is now, for instance, generally 
admitted that Justin Martyr either used all our 
Four Gospels, or a Harmony constructed out of 
them, or possibly a collection of ‘estimonta ex- 
tracted from them. Any one of these conclusions 
implies that in Justin’s day the authority of the 
Four Gospels was established. 

But although the scientific investigations which 
Sanday gives us in this work might now, in some 
cases, be taken as read, his masterly discussion of 
what he rightly calls ‘the most enigmatic and 
tantalizing of all patristic utterances’ will long 
retain its value. This refers to the famous extract 
which Eusebius (4.Z. iii. 39) gives us from the 
commentary of Papias on the Oracles (7a Adyia) of 
the Lord. ‘Matthew wrote the oracles in’ the 
Hebrew tongue, and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.’ ‘ Mark, as the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately, though not in order, all 
that he remembered that was said or done by 
Christ. For he neither heard the Lord nor 
attended upon Him, but later, as I said, upon 
Peter, who taught according to the occasion and 
[but] not as composing a connected narrative of 
the Lord’s discourses; so that Mark made no 
mistake in writing down some things as he re- 
membered them. For he took care of one thing, 
not to omit any of the particulars that he heard or 
to falsify any part of them.’ 

Westcott (Canon, p. 65) points out that euvnuo- 
vevoey and dmreuvypovercey might mean ‘as Peter 
related them,’ instead of ‘as Mark remembered 
them’; and this Selwyn (Airst Christian Ideas, 
p. 25) prefers. Selwyn also prefers ‘did no in- 


justice to Peter’ to ‘made no mistake’ for ovdév 
jopte, which is less possible. What from the 
present point of view is important, as illustrating 
Sanday’s fairness, is the fact that at the end of his 
careful examination of the probabilities respecting 
the testimony of Papias, he sums up rather in 
favour of the writer whose book he is criticising 
(p. 159) But on Supernatural Religion as a 
whole, he said that the writer had ‘overshot the 
mark very much indeed. There is a certain truth 
in some things that he has said, but the whole 
sum of truth is very far from bearing out his con- 
clusions. . . . There are indeed truths which find 
a response in our hearts without apparently going 
through any logical process, not because they are 
illogical, but because the scales of logic are not 
delicate and sensitive enough to weigh them.’ 

We now come to what seems to be a barren field 
in Sanday’s life, so far as literary productiveness is 
concerned, namely, the seven years (1876-1883) 
which he spent, enormously to the advantage of 
that University, at Durham. It was after he had 
become Principal of Hatfield Hall that the number 
of men began to go up at Durham very rapidly. 
But during those years very little was published by 
him. That does not mean that he was doing noth- 
ing for the worldat large. The reading and thinking 
that were to bear fruit a little later were always 
going on. In particular, the little commentary 
on Romans in the ‘New Testament Commentary,’ 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, was preparing the way 
for the work on that Epistle which he and Dr. 
Headlam produced in 1895, and which is still the 
chief authority on the subject. 

His election to the Ireland Chair brought him 
back to Oxford, and his Inaugural Lecture as 
Professor, by its fulness and suggestiveness, at 
once raised high expectations respecting the work 
which was to come. He rather soon became one 
of our safest guides towards solutions of some of 
the highly complicated problems connected with 
the Old Latin Versions. His contributions are 
found in the Oxford Studia Bziblica, ‘Old Latin 
Biblical Texts,’ No. II (1886); and an ‘ Essay on 
the Cheltenham MSS. of the Books of the Old 
and New Testament and the Writings of Cyprian’ 
in Studia Biblica, No. III. 

But textual criticism did not absorb his energies. 
He returned to the higher criticism in the useful 
little volume, Zhe Oracles of God, which contains 
nine lectures on the Nature and Extent of Biblical 
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Inspiration and on the special Significance of the 
O.T. Scriptures at the Present Time (Longmans, 
1891). This volume prepared the way for the 
Bampton Lectures of 1893 on Jnspiration. Few 
Bamptons of late years have been more widely 
read or have done better service in reconciling 
thoughtful persons to the conclusions, some proved 
and others probable, of Biblical criticism. Con- 
sidering that they were written during illness and 
under pressure, they are a remarkable production 
as regards both research and judgment. The 
writer’s own criticism on them was that ‘they are 
more eloquent than I like.’ But there is no 
rhetorical embroidery. A single illustration may 
suffice ; it is from the fourth lecture. 


‘Let us take as a specimen the oldest and 
simplest of these codes, the so-called “‘ Book 
of the Covenant” (Exod. xx. 23-xxiii. 33). 
This book is older than the prophetical narra- 
tive in which it was incorporated, and accord- 
ing to Cornill (Zinleitung, p. 75) embodied the 
customary law of the early monarchy: that is 
to say, it not only contains the formulated 
decisions of that age, but the formulated 
decisions which had accumulated gradually 
up to that age. Looking at this code, there 
are two things which strike us about it. One 
is its essentially religious character. The 
provisions of it are expressed as coming from 
God Himself. They carry with them Divine 
sanction and are based upon the Divine 
attributes (Exod. xxii. 22, 23, 24, 27). When 
we consider this characteristic, which is not 
peculiar to the Book of the Covenant but runs 
through the whole legislation from first to last, 
we see clearly how an element of inspiration 
enters into it. The lawgiver, whoever he is, 
the succession of lawgivers, have really ‘‘ stood 
in the council of the Almighty.” They speak, 
and are authorised to speak, in His Name. 
The consulting of the Lord was not a mere 
delusion. It was an expression of the fact 
that Israel was really the people of His choice, 
that He had promised to dwell with them and 
walk with them, and that he ‘should be their 
God and they would be His people.’ 


See also pp. 126, 139, 152; 160, 282, 340, ete. 
There is eloquence in all these passages; but 
probably most readers feel that the. eloquence is 
quite in place, and that it has the appearance of 


‘spring of 1902. 


being spontaneous. The writer has no reason to 
regret or resent its presence. But Sanday’s literary 
friends, who are very numerous, can testify to the 
frequent contrast between his generous apprecia- 
tions of their productions and his diffidence with 
regard to his own. And any artificial straining 
after effect, such as Dean Burgon used to indulge 
in with his extraordinary variations of typography, 
was abhorrent to him. He disliked even the use 
of italics for the purpose of emphasizing a word or 
phrase ; and this was one of the things about which 
it was not easy to move him. There were some 
matters with regard to which one felt that, with all 
his habitual gentleness, one was up against a stone 
wall. 

In 1899, vol. ii. of Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible appeared. It contains many notable articles, 
such as Ramsay on Galatia and The Galatians, 
Ryle on Genesis, A. B. Davidson on God and on 
Jeremiah, Stanton on Gospels, Salmond on Heaven, 
Swete on Zhe Holy Spirit, G. A. Smith on Lsaiah, 
J. B. Mayor on James and The Epistle of James, etc. 
But it was said that it was worth while to get the 
volume if only for Sanday on Jesus Christ. This 
article was afterwards published as a separate 


‘volume with the title of Outhnes of the Life of 


Christ, a second edition of which, with some modi- 
fications and additions, was published in r9g05. In 
it he told us that he had not attempted to bring 
the work strictly up to date, but left it as an ex- 
pression of his mind in the years preceding 1899. 
His beautifully illustrated work on Sacred Sites of 
the Gospels had appeared in 1903, and some of its 
features were transferred to this edition. The Ouwt- 
fines are now all that we can have of a Life of 
Christ by Sanday; but they are enough to give us 
a fairly good idea of what the greater work would 
have been, had he lived to produce it. During the 
remaining fifteen years of his life he continued to 
write and publish preparatory studies, but the 
master hand that could have worked them into a 
consistent whole is gone. With regard to miracles, 
his mind at this period (1899-1905) is plainly shown 
in the Ou¢/ines and in the paper on Miracles which 
he read at the Church Congress at Northampton 
in 1902; but that subject, and his attitudes 
towards it, may for the present stand over till we 
come to the later years. 

The Sacred Sites of the Gospels was not the 
result of a few weeks spent in Palestine in the 
It would have been written even 
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if that tour had not taken place. Its first purpose 
was to lighten the projected Zzfe of ‘a certain 
amount of topographical matter which would other- 
wise have to find a place in it. Its second pur- 
pose was to show how even the Lower Criticism, 
the humblest of all the handmaidens of Science, 
may sometimes contribute to questions of import- 
ance’; eg. by deciding between the different 
readings, ‘Gerasenes,’ ‘Gadarenes,’ and ‘ Ger- 
gasenes.’ Experts tell us that the traditional 
identifications of Biblical sites are to be received 
with great caution. Many of them are guesses 
unscientifically made in the Middle Ages. But 
some of them may be accepted as correct. 
thinks that the balance of probability is in favour 
of the traditional sites of Golgotha and the Sepul- 
chre, and that there is a stronger balance with 
regard to the place of our Lord’s trial and con- 
demnation to death. He regards the identifica- 
tion of the ‘upper room’ of the Gospels (dvyeor, 
Mk 14" and Lk 22!*) and of Acts (izepdov, 139) as 
right beyond reasonable doubt; and that it is 
‘not a very precarious step’ to identify it as in the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark. This latter 
identification is exceedingly attractive, but the 
evidence for it is slight. 

In 1904 Sanday returned to the subject which 
he had discussed with so much youthful ability 
thirty-two years earlier, namely, Ze Criticism of the 
fourth Gospel. In this later work we have eight 
lectures, delivered in the Union Seminary, New 
York, in the autumn of 1904, repeated in Oxford 
in 1905, and then finally revised and published. 
They are, of course, much more mature than the 
earlier work ; and they deal with a number of criti- 
cisms (mostly adverse to the Apostolic authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel and to its historical value) 
which had appeared in the interval, chiefly but not 
exclusively on the Continent; e.g. Bacon, Loisy, 
Julicher, Schmiedel, Wendt, Wernle, and Wrede. 
When the earlier work appeared in 1872, a friend 
mentioned with amusement the superior and half- 
pitying kind of air with which some ‘advanced’ 
persons of Sanday’s own generation spoke of this 
first venture: ‘as if any one who believed that the 
Fourth Gospel could be authentic must be stupid.’ 
In the Preface to the later work Sanday deals 
gently with his friend Dr. Cheyne, who had allowed 
himself to write: ‘Apologetic considerations are 
brought in to limit our freedom. The Fourth 
Gospel must be the work of the Apostle John, and 


Sanday , 


must be in the main historical, because the 
inherited orthodoxy , requires it.’ Sanday asks 
whether Cheyne really thinks that this is one’s only 
reason for holding these views; and he explains 
his own position. ‘I hope that this attitude is at 
least as consistent with an earnest pursuit of truth 
as that which appears to assume that orthodox or 
traditional opinions are always wrong.’ 

Among the new points which had arisen since 
1872 was the theory, strongly maintained by some 
critics, that the theology of the Fourth Gospel is 
derived directly from the theology of St. Paul, and 
that the theology of St. Paul is absolutely his own 
invention and has little connexion with the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. Christ’s teaching, as presented 
in the Synoptic Gospels, represents the real primi- 
tive Christianity, which was quickly lost. St. 
Paul invented an entirely new form of Christianity, 
and the writer of the Fourth Gospel adopted it, 
putting much of it into the mouth of Jesus. By 
this adoption what is really Pauline theology is 
made to look like a product of Christ’s teaching. 
In reality the Johannine picture of that teaching is 
taken directly from St. Paul. Sanday asks whether 
it is possible to assent to a theory, according to 
which nine-tenths of the teaching by which, during 
nineteen centuries, Christians have shaped their 
belief and conduct, have no Divine origin, but are 
the invention of St. Paul. 

With regard to the authorship and consequent 
authority of the Fourth Gospel, Sanday, from 1872 
onwards, in spite of all that he read on the other 
side, seems never to have wavered; and the 
negative critics during that period were both 
numerous and strong. It was with a hearty 
exclamation of satisfaction and belief that he 
began his review of Dr. James Drummond’s £z- 
guiry into the Character and Authority of the 
Fourth Gospel (Williams & Norgate, 1903). 


** At last a really good book on the right 
side,” is the greeting some of us will be 
inclined to give to Dr. Drummond’s book. A 
like greeting might have been given to Dr. 
Stanton’s Zhe Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Part I., which preceded it by a few weeks, 
and covers part of the same ground. ‘Ihe 
appearance of these two books almost 
together is the more welcome because they 
come at the end of what, from the point of 
view of which we are speaking, has been a 
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long series of disappointments’ (Aiddert 
Journal, April 1904). 
Sanday’s view throughout is that the Fourth 
Gospel was written by the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and who was most intimate with Him; and 
that therefore his Gospel has all the authority of an 
eye-witness. Chap. 21 (with the exception of the 
concluding verses) was afterwards added by this 
same disciple as an appendix to correct the 
rumour that Christ had said that he was not to 
die. Itis quite possible that this beloved disciple 
was not one of the Twelve, but on the whole it is 
probable that he was the Apostle John. Who- 
ever he was, he wrote the First Epistle of John, and 
he may also have been the writer of the Second 
and Third Epistles. He wrote long after the 
events which he records ; and the speeches which he 
inserts are sometimes not the actual words uttered, 
but expansions of them,-giving the full meaning of 
_what was said, as it had come home to him during 
many years of thought. Thus he gives us, not 
history, but a meditation on what he had heard, 
and seen, and handled, as interpreted by the 
experience of the Church daring half a century. 
Sanday’s retention of the main portion of his 
earlier views with regard to the Fourth Gospel was 
not the obstinate dogmatism that refuses to listen 
to adverse argument. Few persons who have 
written so much have been so ready to revise their 
reasonings and conclusions. Conclusions as to 
some of the details have been revised by him. In 
other cases the reasonings have been modified in 


the course of criticism, but they have been found 
to lead to the old conclusions. The whole of the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle, with possibly 
the Second and Third Epistles, are by the same 
writer, who was almost certainly some one who was 
very intimate with our Lord, but may possibly 
have been the intimate disciple of such a person. 
That these main conclusions are in the highest 
degree tenable is seen from the results of years of 
independent research by Dr. R. H. Charles. He 
gives them in the Introduction to his recently 
published Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, which almost overwhelms one with its 
wealth of learning and argument. He is convinced 
that the Gospel and 1 John are by the same hand, 
and holds that the reasons for assigning 2 and 
3 John to the writer of the Gospel are still more 
convincing than those for assigning 1 John to him. 
But he does not believe that any Johannine Book 
was written by the Apostle. Like Sanday, he 
does not think that the evidence that the Apostle 
John, like his brother James, was put to death by 
the Jews in Jerusalem, and therefore before a.D. 70, 
can be entirely disregarded. On the contrary, 
he inclines to the view that it is true, while 
Sanday does not. Of course, if it is true, we have 
nothing that was written by the son of Zebedee. 
None of the Johannine Books was written before 
A.D. 70. Nevertheless the amount of agreement 
between these two scholars, reached by different 
‘routes, is remarkable ; and it is evidence that Sanday 
has not, without good reason, held in the main to 
his earlier conclusions respecting the Fourth Gospel. 


bad 


Riterature. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. 


A sTRONG book on Preaching has been as urgently 
required as any book we can think of. Preaching 
has been growing in estimation, especially in the 
Church of England. Jn consequence, many 
lectures have been delivered and many books 
published. But they-have been limited in scope 
or in sympathy. Some of them have been simply 
trivial. Even the Yale Lectures, immortal as a few 
of them are, never go the whole way. The book 
that will satisfy all reasonable desire has been 


written by the Rey. A. E. Garvie, D.D., Principal 
of New College, London. _ It belongs to the ‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library’—Zhe Christian 
Preacher (T. & T. Clark ; 8vo, pp. xxvii, 490 ; 18s.). 

‘In deciding on the plan of the book, the writer 
first asked himself the question, For whom should 
he write, for the scholar delighting in the minutiz 
of the history and the literature of the subject, or 
for the minister desiring to be helped to make the 
best of his calling as a preacher? While some of 
his interests drew him to the first, the dominating 
purpose of his life has driven him to the second, 
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He believes that in this way he can be most useful 
to the largest number. If scholars do not find as 
formidable an array of footnotes, references, and 
lists of books as has been offered in other volumes 
of the series, it is hoped that the omission will not 
be put down to ignorance or incompetence on the 
part of the writer, but to his deliberate intention to 
write a book that would be read from cover to 
cover by preachers, who might be alarmed by any 
display of learning.’ 

After the Introduction (which zs an introduction, 
every sentence to be read for its own sake, every 
sentence carrying the interest forward) there are 
three parts—first, The History of Preaching ; next, 
The Credentials, Qualifications, and Functions of 
the Preacher ; last of all, The Preparation and the 
Production of the Sermon. 

The first was the most difficult part to write. 
And for the first time its difficulty has been over- 
come. Dargan is too laborious, and Ker is—well, 
Ker is too delightfully Ker. Dr. Garvie selects his 
preachers with judgment and wastes never a word. 
Moreover, he is at his best, as he ought to be, with 
the moderns—especially Dale, Fairbairn, Horne. 

Principal Garvie is a preacher. This is a book 
for preachers, not by a professor of homiletic, but 
by a preacher of the gospel. His very titles are a 
preacher’s titles. In one chapter the preacher is 
treated as Scholar, Sage, Saint—shameless and 
unrepentant alliteration, that the reader, as. if he 
were a hearer, may remember the ‘heads of the 
discourse.’ Now the rock of stumbling for a 
preacher on preaching is individualism. First he 
is himself and nobody else. Next he has his own 
and no other man’s ministerial experience: for two 
contiguous parishes, two churches looking at one 
another across the street, differ unaccountably. 
Dr. Garvie has avoided the rock by referring at 
every turn to other men, and not only referring but 
even sometimes, though not very often, deferring, 
to them. No, not deferring very often. He has 
considered the contents of this book for many 
years ; he has occupied many years in writing it; 
_ he has his own opinions and holds to them. One 
example will be sufficient—but it will find its place 
most appropriately in ‘ Entre Nous.’ 


MR. BALFOURS ESSAYS. 


A volume of ZLZssays, Speculative and Political, 
by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, has been 


published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (8vo, 
pp. x, 266; 12s. 6d. net). The Speculative are 
five—Decadence, Beauty, Bergson, Bacon, and 
Psychical Research ; and the Political Essays are 
five—Anglo-German Relations, Treitschke’s View 
of German World-Policy, the Freedom of the Seas, 
the Foundations of a Durable Peace, and A Brief 
Note on Zionism. 

Every one of them deserves this permanence. 
Even the Address on Psychical Research, though 
it was delivered so long ago as 1894, and on a 
subject of such unstable equilibrium, is thoroughly 
well worth reading still. There is not a more 
captivating address or article on the subject. Take 
this paragraph out.of it: ‘I have constantly met 
people who tell you, with no apparent conscious- 
ness of saying anything more out of the way than 
a remark about the weather, that by the exercise of 
their will they can make anybody at a little distance 
turn round and look at them. Now such a fact (if 
fact it be) is far more scientifically extraordinary - 
than would be the destruction of this globe by 
some celestial catastrophe; and greatly mistaken 
are they who think that this exercise of “ will 
power,” as they: call it, is the most natural thing in 
the world, something that everybody would have 
anticipated, something which hardly deserves 
scientific notice or requires scientific explanation. 
In reality it is a profound mystery if it be true, and 
no event, however startling, which can be shown 
to fit naturally into the structure of the physical 
sciences should excite half so much intellectual | 
curiosity as, this trifling and seemingly common- 
place phenomenon.’ 

The political papers had their immediate political 
interest, but it has not evaporated. For there also 
Mr. Balfour’s words have the distinction of phrase- 
ology as well as of foresight which makes litera- 
ture. 


SILVESTER HORNE. 


The Life of Charles Silvester Horne, M.A, 
M.P., has been written by the Rev. W. B. Selbie, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8vo, pp. viii, 311; 
tos. 6d. net). Dr. Selbie calls himself editor, 
which means that he has opened the door and let 
us see Horne himself in his diaries and letters. 
And he has done well. For we do see him and 
appreciate him and even long to be to our genera- 
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tion what he was to his; and yet he could write 
neither diaries nor letters. How the total, clear, 
and strong impression is made one can scarcely 
tell. But there it is—an incomparable example 
for young men. Perhaps one word may be quoted ; 
it comes from a daughter: ‘1 remember the horror 
with which I realized the difficulty some people 
have had in reconciling the first words of the 
Lord’s Prayer with the idea of a loving God. To 
us the thought of God as a Father meant a relation- 
ship of perfect love and confidence, which we had 
ourselves experienced.’ ’ Yes, he was a father, and 
a husband, and a friend, and a preacher, and a 
politician, and a nineteenth- century Christian, 
following the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 
There is a chapter in the book, written by Dr. 
J. D. Jones, which describes the journeys which 
Horne and he made throughout the counties, to 
visit and encourage the country ministers. At 
Lynton, ‘sitting in the very front was an old man, 
accompanied by his elderly daughter. It was my 
turn to speak first. This old man drew and held 
my attention. There he sat, dull, stolid, irrespon- 
sive. I did all I knew to bring some gleam into 
his face, to extract from him some sign of appreci- 
ation—but all in vain. He acted on me as a very 
wet blanket. During the singing of the next 
hymn, I ventured to wish Horne better luck with 
my stolid friend. ‘‘He’s deaf,” Horne said. But 
he wasn’t deaf at all, as the issue proved. Horne 
had proceeded some way with his speech without 
eliciting the slightest response, when he had 
occasion to refer to a visit he paid to Dundee. 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘ whenever I visit a town for the 
first time I consult an encyclopzedia to find out 
any things for which it may be famous. But all I 
could find Dundee was famous for was marmalade.” 
At that there was a tremendous guffaw from the 
old gentleman in the front. All my own best 
stories and attempts at jokes, and some of Horne’s 
had failed to touch him, but somehow or other 
“marmalade” opened his heart. After that 
Horne had him. in the hollow of his hand. It 
became a joke with us ever after that when things 
were going badly with us we must “ try marmalade.”’ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND AFTER. 


There is no greater problem for the unbeliever 
in revelation than how to account for the differ- 
ence between the writings of the New Testament 


and those that follow after. 


It is not only that 
books like the Epistle of Clement, Barnabas, 
Hermas, and the Didache are commonplace. 
More than that, their writers did not understand 
the most important things which St. Paul and 
St. John believed and taught. Says Mr. Campbell 
N. Moody: ‘The great thoughts of the gospels 
and epistles were not obvious to the minds of the 
early converts. We see them labouring over 
questions that appear to require little discussion 
or to deserve none; we see them neglecting or 
misconstruing truths that were essential for Christ 
and His first messengers; we find the plainest 
intimations so contradicted or distorted that we 
are ready to charge those earnest souls with sheer 
perversity. In short, “we seem to have entered 
a new world when we pass from the first three 
gospels, from Paul, and from John, to Clement, 
Barnabas, Justin, or Valentinus.”’ 

In the last sentence he has quoted Harnack, 
but Mr. Moody has himself studied Zhe Mind of 
the Early Converts with zeal and ability, and the 
book which he has published under that title 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 8vo, pp. xili, 310; 15s. net) 
gives us a better account of the practical beliefs of 
the early Christians than even Harnack has any- 
where given us. 

Mr. Moody is a missionary. It is the discovery 
in the mission field of the same problems, the 
same attempts at solving them on the part of 
converts, the same simplicity of misunderstanding, 
that led him to the study of the early Church. 
Then that study became to him a great deliver- 
ance. Hecould understand ‘the Heathen Heart’ 
—is it not the title of one of his books? He 
could sympathize with the converts in their per- 
plexity. He could feed them with milk and 
reserve the strong meat until they had come of 
age. And then he wrote this book. It is greater 
than he expected, greater even than he intended it 
to be. For while he was content to instruct these 
babes in Christ and open the way for other 
teachers, he was enabled to write a great apologetic 
for Christianity. The New Testament is even yet, 
and even by the most accomplished scholar, be- 
yond comprehension. Only a little here and a 
little there of the truth that is in it can we under- 
stand and appropriate. There can be no clearer 
proof than is furnished by this unbiassed book of 
its uniqueness, its inspiration, its immediate de- 


scent from the Holy Spirit of God. 
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SPURGEON. 


The Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, who wrote so well 
the biography of Thomas Spurgeon, has now 
written the biography of Spurgeon himself—the 
father needs no initials for identification—and has 
written it still more admirably—C. A. Spurgeon - 
A Biography (Wiliams & Norgate; 8vo, xv, 358; 
15s. net). After all that has been written on 
Spurgeon, this book was needed for final judgment. 
Its own excellence proves the need. 

Much recent biography has been simply the 
quotation of diaries and letters. Mr. Fullerton 
writes this biography. He knew Spurgeon well— 
who knew him better? And he is neither hyper- 
critical like the biographer of Cardinal Manning, 
nor super-laudatory like the biographer of Samuel 
Butler. He knows that he was a great and a 
good man, and he makes us believe in both his 
goodness and his greatness. 

The story of the ancestry is managed with skill. 
The grandfather, himself a preacher of ability, was 
more to Spurgeon than the father. ‘The grand- 
father had a dry humour of his own, too; on one 
occasion, when he was asked how much he 
weighed, he answered: “ Well, that all depends on 
how you take me: if weighed in the balances I am 
afraid I shall be found wanting, but in the pulpit 
they tell me I am heavy enough.”’ 

The rapid rise, the almost at a bound leap into 
popularity, is still a wonder. The educator has 
nothing here for encouragement in the art of try, 
try, try again. Whitefield is called a model— 
Spurgeon himself called him so—but there was 
no prolonged or painful study. All the gifts 
seemed given, and given at the very beginning. 
One of them, and it one of the rarest, was the 
right word at the right moment. ‘In the Surrey 
Gardens Music Hall one morning several young 
men continued to wear their hats even after the 
service began. In the middle of the opening 
hymn Spurgeon told the congregation that he had 
lately visited a Jewish synagogue, and in accord- 
ance with the custom of the place he had worn 
his hat during the service. ‘ But,” he added, “it 
is the Christian practice to uncover in a place of 


worship. I will therefore ask these young Jewish 
gentlemen kindly to remove their hats.” Of course 
they did. 


‘A similar flank attack discomfited a party of 
undergraduates who came to the Guildhall in 


Cambridge when Mr. Spurgeon was speaking 
there. They stood up in front of the people, 
intercepting their view of the preacher. But when 
the preacher quietly remarked: “If the bodies of 
those young gentlemen were as transparent as their 
intentions they might continue to stand. As it is, 
I hope they will resume their seats.” They hastily 
sat down.’ 

Mr. Fullerton tells us—was this known before? 
—that the published sermons had an editor, the 
editor being himself. ‘During his long illness 
and the subsequent convalescence before his death, 
it was given to me to revise his sermons, and I was 
gradually emboldened to make large alterations in 
them, to develop a seven-page sermon into twelve 
pages, to take a piece from a long sermon and put 
it in a short one, and to add illustrative paragraphs 
here and there. Mr. Spurgeon himself, when he 
was able to scan the sermons of these ten months, 
was both interested and baffled when he tried to 
separate his own words from those of his editor.’ 


THE BRAHMAN. 


Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., Sc.D., is known 
to students of Comparative Religion as an authority 


_on India, particularly of the religion of the Jains. 


She is the author of the article on ‘Jainism’ in 
the EncycLop#p1a OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
She was a confident choice for a volume onsthe 
Brahman in ‘The Religious Quest of India’ series, 
edited by Dr. J. N. Farquhar and Dr. H. D. 
Griswold, for she had already written one of the 
volumes of the series and could be relied upon for 
breadth of sympathy and accuracy of information. 
The volume which she has written is called D%e 
Rites of the Twice-Born (Milford; 8vo, pp. xxiv, 
474; 21s. net). 

In a Foreword to the Book contributed by 
A. A. Macdonell, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford, we read: ‘An ‘adequate 
knowledge of the sacred language of the Brahmans 
is a necessary basis for a trustworthy exposition of 
the life of the caste which committed its ritual 
rules to writing in the Sanskrit Sutra literature 
more than 2,000 years ago, and which has adhered 
to them as there formulated with comparatively 
little modification down to the *present time. As 
the daily life of the Hindus from the cradle to 
the grave is interpenetrated with religious practices 
more closely than that of any other people in the 
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world, the mass of material involved in a descrip- 
tion of their ceremonial is very great. Mrs. 
Stevenson has enjoyed the advantage of collecting 
this material through direct and continuous asso- 
ciation with Brahmans during a residence of a 
good many years in a part of India where old 
traditions have been particularly well preserved. 
She has consequently been able to handle her 
subject with a first-hand knowledge denied to 
most other writers who generally derive their in- 
formation from books only. She has, moreover, 
adopted the doubly excellent plan of restricting 
her account to a single region of India and of sub- 
mitting what she has written for correction to 
those who themselves practise the rites she de- 
scribes. Otherwise, owing to the numerous 
divergences in detail of Brahmanical ceremonies 
in different parts of India, her statement, as being 
too general, would have been, on the one hand, 
liable to frequent criticism and contradiction, and 
on the other might have been on her part inaccu- 
rate or misleading because of the misunderstand- 
ing or misinterpretation of the facts observed. It 
is to be hoped that others possessing the neces- 
sary equipment and prolonged opportunities of 
study on the spot will in different parts of the 
country follow Mrs. Stevenson’s methods, and 
supply the student of Indian religions with new 
and well-attested data from every region of the 
peninsula.’ 

' That testimony to the value of Mrs. Stevenson’s 
work needs no confirmation. No man can judge 
more surely than Professor Macdonell, no man 
ever judges more fairly. It may be said, however, 
that the interest of the book is not confined to the 
student of Indian religion. The last long chapter 
on ‘ The Appeal of Christ to the Twice-Born’ is of 
world-wide concern, and most impressive. If 
there are few women who can write with Mrs. 
Stevenson’s authority on a given subject, it must be 
added that there are few women who can write 
so attractively on any subject. 


AQUINAS. 


It has been evident for some time that Aquinas 
had a brilliant English expositor in Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A., Litt.D. How brilliant is known 
only now that the Hibbert Lectures have been 
published on Zhe Reactions between Dogma and 
Philosophy illustrated from the Works of S. Thomas 


Aquinas (Williams & Norgate ; 8vo, pp. xxvi, 669 ; 
24S. net). 

‘As I look back over the ground we have 
covered, these discourses seem more and more to 
resolve themselves into-a commentary on the 
initial statements that Aquinas was essentially 
engaged in arranging an adliance between the 
ecclesiastical tradition and the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, and that he was urged to his task by his 
deep love of them both and his firm conviction 
that both were true. His love made him feel that 
they ought to be friends everywhere as they were 
in his own heart; while his conviction of their 
truth taught him that in the deepest nature of 
things they actually were friends. 

‘But he loved the Church tradition more deeply 
than he loved Aristotle, and his conviction of its 
truth stood on a different plane and reached a 
higher level of certainty. For to him the tradition 
must be unconditionally true, whatever its content 
might be, because it was divinely authenticated. 
Whereas the bulk of the Aristotelian philosophy 
was accepted because its contents approved them- 
selves to the natural faculties of man. 

‘In the last resort therefore, should a conflict 
arise, it was Aristotle and not the Church that 
must yield; only Aquinas held that such a case 
never could arise in its extreme form; for the 
tradition, however much it might limit, supple- 
ment, and interfuse the workings of reason, could 
not, and would not, contradict reason itself. 
Because both the tradition and reason came from 
God, and Aristotle had no authority except so far 
as he was the mouthpiece of reason. 

‘Such being the task of S. Thomas, his method 
was to draw a sharp line between the natural 
powers of man, with the truths accessible to them 
and the life that could be realised by them, on the 
one hand, and the powers beyond the scope of 
human nature, on the other hand, fed by truths 
inaccessible to reason, and leading to ideals of 
conduct and hopes of spiritual realisation unknown 
and unknowable to natural man. 

‘If we wish to restate the problem in more 
general terms, and to understand the method of 
Aquinas in its widest application, I suppose we may 
say that the theologian, whatever his church or 
his system, must in the first place substitute for 
Aristotle the much less definite and manageable 
conception of the body of ascertained scientific 
truth and reasonable philosophical conviction that 
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appeals to him on its own merits, or that he 
accepts on the authority of experts. Finding in 
himself, by hypothesis, a working harmony between 
this body of scientific and philosophic conviction 
and his own theological dogmas, he must first 
formulate and define the nature of this harmony 
to himself, and must then try to bring it home to 
all who share his scientific and philosophical 
' principles, and so lead them on to his theology.’ 

That quotation will show what Dr. Wicksteed 
finds in Aquinas for our present instruction. It 
will show what is his own attitude to theology and 
to Aquinas, It will show how clearly and how 
inoffensively he can write about both, though he 
has so little belief in either. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


Moral Theology is a phrase quite familiar to 
Roman Catholic theologians, but not at all familiar 
to others. Its adoption by Anglicans is due to 
the Confessional. Priests who hear confession 
and grant absolution need to know something of 
_the nature of the men and women they have to do 
with, and ‘moral theology’ is the knowledge of 
the human heart and conscience. 

Mr. Kenneth E. Kirk, Fellow of Magdalen and 
Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, has written for 
the use of Anglo-Catholic priests a book of direc- 
tion which he calls Some Principles of Moral 
Theology (Longmans ; 8vo, pp. xxvi, 282 ; 15s. net). 
He does not attempt to tell the priest what to say 
and what to do in every case of conscience that 
comes before him. That were as unwise as im- 
possible. What he does is to instruct him in the 
facts of human nature as revealed in Scripture and 
taught by the Church. He then leaves him to 
make the application to each particular case as it 
comes before him out of the infinite variety of 
human experience. 

The practical problem is how to combine autho- 
rity with freedom. It is the standing problem of all 
ethics. ‘A society which has its roots in a divine 
revelation once given (however much expanded 
under the later guidance of the Spirit)—a society, 
moreover, of which it is a fundamental principle 
that no member lives to himself alone—cannot 
dispense with authority and law: Limits must be 
set to the freedom of the individual. Yet they 
must not interfere with his ¢rwe freedom; he must 
be free to develop every part of his personality 


to its utmost in the service of God and his 
neighbour.’ 

But the book is of use to others besides the 
priest in confession. It is a scholar’s estimate of 
the importance of the ministerial calling ; it is. his 
thoughtful advice as to the best way of exercising 
it. He takes note of even the smallest matters, 


| for everything has to be attended to in so delicate 


a profession. 

‘Constant ingenuity and inventiveness is re- 
quired for the task of presenting Christian truth 
effectively. A turn of phrase, a happy illustration, 
a homely metaphor, is often far more incisive than 
elaborate argument. The parables of our Lord 
are a pattern for Christian teaching. Their sim- 
plicity and directness, their power of expressing 
even the deepest truths in phrases a child can 
understand, their immediate appeal to an active 
effort of imagination, their challenge to a fuller 
exploration. of their mysteries—these are all 
characteristics which the Church cannot afford to 
neglect in her presentation of the Gospel. It is 
not enough to ask, “ What ought I to say to this 
congregation or this individual ?”—we must also 
ask, ‘‘In what words shall I say it?” And often 
enough the second of these problems is infinitely 
harder to solve than the first.’ 


A LEADER OF MEN. 


‘It was due to things going a wee bit awry that 
I found myself nearer the German line than our 
own. The Boche had a full moon directly 
behind us, just myself and my servant, after the 
relief was reported completed, setting out to visit 
the . “line.” The Boche sniped us from the 
wood, so we moved to the flank a bit, but still 
they went on; then a dozen or fifteen rounds in 
quick succession, and we got into a crater; and at 
that moment my servant was hit, badly too, in the 
right breast. I wondered if they would come for 
us, and I got his rifle ready ; but F don’t think 
the Boche has much initiative. The crater was 
partly full of water, and still worse, it was a crater 
near or in a ditch. These craters are so many 
bogs, and you can imagine what happened. “ Sir, 
give me a drink. Oh, sir, do get my legs out!” 
He was slowly sliding down the crater, with his 
legs buried and doubling underneath him; but I 
got him out and pushed him further up, but 
seemed stuck for ever myself. At last I got one 
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leg: out, and by scooping with my hands and lying 
on one side (and it seemed after ages of pulling 
without a sign of movement), at last I was out. It 
was useless to creep back for help, for how could 
stretcher-bearers come out there and call for help? 
The Boche could be there first, and why should 
he know he had got one of us? Yet how to get 
him back? I shouldered his rifle—I did not 
think a revolver alone good enough—and hauled 
the poor chap to the edge of the crater. He stuck 
it well, but it must have been horrible. Then a 
friendly gunner from somewhere put a few rounds 
of shrapnel bang on the very spot from which we 
had been sniped. I found I could not manage 
the rifle, but I got poor old Barnbrooke up and 
carried him a few yards ; more was impossible, the 
mud is so horrible. We had started off that 
afternoon at three, and now it was past midnight, 
sO you may imagine how hopeless one’s strength 
seemed to be, just when it was wanted. Those 
few rounds of shrapnel gave us just the little 
chance; but the snipers started again, and the 
edge of the wood was still eighty yards off. I think 
the poor chap wanted me to leave him ; he was as 
plucky as he could be all the time. I told him we 
would be all right in the wood; couldn’t he 
manage to walk a wee bit? So I got him up and, 
with his arm round my shoulder, we pushed ahead 
a few more yards, then another rest, and I carried 
him again, and though you could scarcely believe 
it, he was game enough to walk another bit, when 
suddenly we heard a whispered call: ‘‘ This way, 
sir. Here you are, sir,” and at last we were in 
one of our own shell holes. It was some time 
before we could get the stretcher-bearers down, 
and a hard time it is for those poor fellows, but 
thank God, we got him up to our own pill-box. 
They thought it was all up when they saw him, but 
I will not believe that. I feel somehow that his 
pluck will pull him through all right. We both 
agreed out there that God would help us somehow, 
and why should He not ?’ 

The book is called 4 Leader of Men (Lane ; 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 359; 21s.). It is a biography of Major 
Sydney Harold Baker, written by his father, Mr. 
James Baker, the well-known journalist and traveller. 

It is a well-written book. There is not really 
very much to say, and in ordinary hands it might 
have been commonplace enough. But Mr. Baker 
‘keeps a good sough going’; not for an instant 
does his vigilance relax, and not for an instant 
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does your interest fail or flag. Sydney was the 
second of four sons. He did well at Oxford, 
especially in athletics—he was Captain and stroke 
of the Jesus College Eight in 1903—and then 
went to Berlin for special instruction in science. 
When the War came he offered himself at once, 
but was turned down because of his age—he was 
born in 1880! At last he got into the Gloucesters. 
He fell facing the foe most gallantly in the great 
disaster of March 1918. 


BISHOP ANTHONY MITCHELL. 


The Life of Anthony Mitchell, Bishop of Aberdeen 
and Orkney, has been written by William Perry, 
D.D., Principal of the Theological College of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
8vo, pp. x, 231; 10s. 6d. net). It has been 
written by Principal Perry. There were no letters 
and there were only a few scraps of adiary. Short 
testimonies are quoted from friends, and there is a 
short chapter by Mr. J. M. Bulloch, the Editor of 
the Graphic, on Mitchell’s literary activities as an 
Arts student: the rest, and the rest is the book, 
comes from Dr. Perry’s own pen. And for once 
we see that a readable book and a lifelike reliable 
portrait may go together and be due to one loyal 
understanding friend. We detect but a single 
slip. The article on ‘Laup’ which Bishop 
Mitchell contributed to the seventh volume of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS is not 
mentioned in the chapter which describes his 
literary work; yet that article cost him no little 
labour, and is probably the most finished bit of 
work he ever did. 

An Aberdeenshire man, Mitchell was educated 
at the Aberdeen Grammar School and University. 
The Latin professor (‘Professor of Humanity’ is 
the official title) was Sir W. M. Ramsay; and it is 
pleasant to read that Ramsay above all the other 
professors (in fact, he alone of all the professors) 
took an interest in the lad and was held by him in 
grateful remembrance all his days. But we must 
quote the passage : 

‘When he returned to Aberdeen in October for 
his second session, Mitchell was a prominent 
figure in the University, and his originality attracted 
the special interest of Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
who had been appointed to the Chair of Humanity 
in Mitchell’s first year. The young professor had 
a habit of delivering little homilies suggested by a 
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passage in some Latin author, and it often struck 
his students that he hailed these opportunities as a 
welcome relief from the drudgery of Latin trans- 
lation and commentary. He would put his notes 
aside, plant his elbows on the desk, and twirling 
his pencil between the fingers of both hands, 
launch out upon an excursus on the social life or 
organising power of Rome, ending almost invari- 
ably upon a personal and practical note, and in 
particular encouraging men to make the most of 
life and its opportunity. Religion was never 
directly mentioned; no one knew what Ramsay’s 
religious opinions were, for he was not in 1886 
Sir William Ramsay of Pauline celebrity, but a 
young scholar and an archzologist, who even then 
could qualify as well as test the researches of his 
great master. Mommsen. These talks or sermon- 
ettes, as they might be called, were most attractive 
to serious students, and even the frivolous liked 
them for this, if for no better reason, that they put 
a stop for the moment to the trying business of 
note-taking. There is no doubt that Ramsay in 
this way inspired his students with just the quality 
that they needed, confidence in themselves, with 
an appeal that stirred not only their natural ambi- 
tions, but also their instinct for the highest ideals 
for life and conduct.’ 

Mitchell’s family was Episcopalian, and he 
entered the Theological College of the Episcopal 
Church when Dr. Davey Biggs was Vice-Principal. 
‘Had he himself been asked what he gained most 
from his training at Edinburgh, he would certainly 
have replied, ‘‘The capacity to use my own 
soul” ; and if one had ventured the further ques- 
tion, “ Who influenced you most in that direc- 
tion?” the answer would have been ‘‘ Charles 
Davey Biggs.”’ His experiences as Curate and 
Vicar (or Rector) were discouraging. He was an 
attractive preacher, preaching without notes, cling- 
ing to the expository style, and taking Maclaren of 
Manchester as his model. But the visiting neces- 
sary in a slum district of Glasgow was beyond his 
physical strength. The Church he was sent to 
seems to have been in a scandalous state of dis- 
order. One of its earlier incumbents, ‘on being 
asked about his ritual at a special service—“ had 
he a cope? and an abbot’s staff? and a pro- 
cessional cross? ”—cut short the interrogatories 
with the answer, ‘‘ The whole ricmatick, my lord, 
the whole ricmatick.” Another rector had been 
on such friendly terms with some of his people 


that on Sunday mornings he would fling off his 
coat in their kitchen and shave at the kitchen sink. 
There were other tales—deplorable, not funny— 
which helped to explain further the desperate pass 
to which St. Andrew’s Church had descended.’ 
After a change to an easier incumbency came the 
Principalship of the Theological College in Edin- 
burgh, and then the Bishopric. 

‘The question a Roman Catholic asks about a 
priest is this—‘‘Is he a saint?” a Presbyterian 
about a minister, ‘Is he a preacher?” and an 
Anglican about his priest, ‘“‘Is he a gentleman ?”’ 
Bishop Mitchell was all three. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


Mr. Carveth Read, M.A., who formerly was 
Grote Professor of Philosophy, and is now Lecturer 
on Comparative Psychology in University College, 
London, has written a book on Zhe Origin of Man 
and of his Superstitions (Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press; 8vo, pp. xii, 350; 18s. net) Mr. 
Read accepts the evolutionary theory of man’s 
origin in the form in which Dr. Arthur Keith has 
made it popular. Much more than that, he accepts 
the method by which man has evolved suggested 
by Darwin, the method called the struggle for 
existence. He is both an evolutionist and a Dar- 
winian, and he is both whole-heartedly. His own 
contribution is a theory of the occasion of man’s 
departure from the company of the apes. 

Somewhere in, the Oligocene period — say 
I,200,000 years ago—an anthropoid, finding food 
scarce or being impelled by an unaccountable 
desire for adventure, left the forest and betook 
himself to the open country. But he had lived 
hitherto on fruits: how will he live now? Clearly 
he must accept a flesh diet, and hunt for it. 


Behold, then, the first of all the Nimrods! But - 


he is handicapped with those long arms of his. 
They are excellent for climbing trees; they over- 
balance and impede him in the chase. Gradually 
the arms shorten ; and as they shorten he is able 
to assume a more erect carriage. Toes and heels 
and straighter legs fall in. And as he finds he 
must use all his cunning if he is to catch his prey, 
growing ever more suspicious of him, his brain 
increases in size and complexity. Many genera- 
tions come and go. The single hunter becomes 
a hunting pack. The pack becomesa tribe. The 
anthropoid ape has at last become a man. 
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It is all theory of course. And to tell the truth 
there is nothing whatever by way of fact to estab- 
lish it, for the very earliest ‘man’ as yet discovered 
is as completely separated from the ape as Mr. 
Read himself. But it is theory very plausibly set 
forth. Take it or leave it, it makes excellent reading. 

There is one danger, and it is a serious one. 
It is the danger of accepting any man’s bad 
behaviour as a natural reversion to the ape. Mr. 
Read does not escape it. He quotes with approval, 
or at any rate without distinct disapproval, a con- 
fession of Mr. F. C. Selous, ‘who, during an 
expedition in Canada, roused a caribou stag within 
twenty yards, saw ‘‘the dreadful terror in his eyes, 
and shot him. Did I feel sorry for what I had done? 
it may be asked. Well! no, I did not. Ten 
thousand years of superficial and unsatisfying 
civilisation have not altered the fundamental 
nature of men, and the successful hunter of to-day 
becomes a primeval savage, remorseless, triumph- 
ant, full of a wild, exultant joy, which none but 
those who have lived in the wilderness, and de- 
pended on their success as hunter for their daily 
food, can ever know or comprehend.”’ 

It is simply the lust to kill, to be controlled like 
any other lust, and it is no more admirable or 
excusable than the lust to commit adultery, which, 
according to Mr. Read, is a human lust. Yet, on 
the strength of ‘the primitive ape in us,’ or some 
such foolish phraseology, we are told that war is 
ineradicable in human nature and can never come 
to an end. 


Mr. Carveth Read has much more in his book. 


than the story of the origin of man. The greater 
part of it is occupied with the origin of man’s 
superstitions. There he is in agreement with Sir 
James Frazer. And there also he is a most 
attractive and instructive author. 


WHO’S WHO, r92T. 


There are thirty thousand men and women in 
the world whom the world wants to know about. 
Their names and nearly all else that the world 


‘wants to know about them is in Who’s Who, 1921 
-(A. & C. Black ; 42s. net), and all quite up to date. 
-It takes two thousand nine hundred and thirty-six 
pages of double column and close type to tell all 
‘that must be told—their titles, honours, occupa- 


tions, work, and play, together with a little of their 
In the new volume there is a new 


thing. After Mr. Winston Churchill’s paragraph 
we read: See also Lt.-Col. B. H. Romilly. And 
after Col. Romilly: See also Rt, Hon. W. Churchill, 
The explanation seems to be that Churchill and 
Romilly have married sisters. 

Nothing can be said to commend the book that 
has not been said already. So we shall use our 
space to make one or two suggestions to the editor. 
First, a printer’s error (most rare). Sir W. L.. 
Allardyce, we are told, was educated at the 
Gymasium School. But besides the misprint, 
the school had ceased to be called the Gymnasium 
(the beloved ‘Gym’ of earlier days) and was called 
Chanonry School in Sir William’s time. In any 
case, Gymnasium School it was never called. 
Another slight slip, under Miss Czaplicka’s name, 
is Hasting’s for Hastings’s. Professor J. S. Reid’s 
contributions to the Eucyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics should be mentioned. Also Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s articles in the single volume Dictionary 
of the Bible (ENGLISH VERSIONS, GREEK VERSIONS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, VULGATE). Along with the rest they 
show the range of his scholarship. 

Finally, we take the liberty of suggesting three 
names which we miss: Dr. A. B. D. Alexander, of 
Langbank, the author of A Short History of 
Philosophy, and other books; Dr. James Harvey, 
Principal Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church of Scotland; and the Rey. 
A. R. Henderson, Principal of the Nottingham 
Institute. 


The Rev. Cecil John Cadoux, M.A., D.D., whose 
elaborate book on the ‘ Early Christian Attitude to 
War’ was well received, has now written a book on 
The Guidance of Jesus for To-day (Allen & Unwin ; 
crown 8vo, pp. 178; 7s. 6d. net). He touches on 
the Suffering Servant. It is the central subject. 
It is the test of his capacity. And it should be 
said at once that there is no hesitation in giving 
Jesus the place of a Redeemer. Dr. Cadoux sees 
clearly that Jesus, as surely as the early Christians, 
recognized Himself as portrayed beforehand by 
Deutero-Isaiah; and in His suffering death and 
resurrection consciously fulfilled that prophecy. 
But he lays emphasis on the redemption which it 
is in the power of every martyr to accomplish. 
‘It was the great merit of Origenes that, despite 
the trammels of the imperfect theology of his day, 
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he boldly ascribed to the deaths of the martyrs a 
measure of that saving efficacy which all Christians 
ascribe to the death of Jesus.’ What is the differ- 
ence, then? What advantage has Jesus? This, if 
we understand Dr. Cadoux, that His death procured 
the forgiveness of sin, other deaths (along with 
His) bring about the repentance that makes 
forgiveness worth receiving. 


The Principles of Revolution (Allen & Unwin; 
58. net) is the title of a new book by Mr. C. 
Delisle Burns. It is a paradox ofa title. But the 
paradox is often the only way of stating the truth 
even though not so often as Mr. Chesterton 
makes it. But why revolution? Because there 
are some things which do not admit of mending; 
ending is the only remedy. Two especially: ‘the 
universal rule of force, and the falsity of the ideals 
which guide the practical life of men.’ The ideals 
which guide the practical life of men may all be 
comprehended in one phrase: ‘the spirit of 
domination.’ Now ‘until that desire is eradicated, 
we cannot make the next step forward; and no 
economic theorizing, no new system of govern- 
ment, no more subtle intelligence will destroy the 
desire for domination. That is why Tolstoi was so 
insistent in his statement that the only genuine 
revolution was religious. ‘‘ The fundamental cause 
of the impending revolution, as of all past and 
future revolutions, is a religious one”; and there- 
fore no transformation of society will be adequate 
which stops short of a new religious vision. A 
survey of all the modern world reveals no part 
which is not corrupted by the practice of a savage 
ideal of life and character.’ 


Professor Kirsopp Lake calmly remarks that we 
are in a position to correct Jesus of Nazareth; He 
belonged to His age; we belong to ours; we know 
more in our age than He did in His. Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson goes one step further. He tells us 
what we can correct in Him. We can correct 
Him in His resort to force. Mr. Dickinson has 
written a fantasia, and called it Zhe Magic Flute 
(Allen & Unwin; 5s. net). It is cleverly con- 
ceived and charmingly written. You read it to 
the end assuredly if you begin to read it. Its 
purport is the exhibition of war’s futility—and a 
very good purport. But Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
does not know Christ. He introduces Him 
returning to earth. Then this dialogue: 


‘“ Lord, was your gospel true or false?” 

‘True and false.” 

‘“ What was true in it?” 

‘« Love one another. Forgive your enemies.” 

‘« What was false?” 

‘« The scourge of small cords, and the coming 
on clouds to judge the world.”’ 


An elaborate and most entertaining study of 
childhood has been made by Margaret Whiting 
Spilhaus. The environment is South African, and 
that means something. But the interest is univer- 
sal, Even the incorrigible bachelor will find good 
fun in the book—and possibly some movement of 
soul. No quotation will do the least grain of 
justice to it. 

‘Exactly at three we went into four syllables. 
The grown-ups had been discussing whether 
certain embroidery silks just brought from town 
would wash. The grown-ups forgot the matter. 
It was a small someone else who took the silks 
away and washed them, to see. “You are a 
wonderful child,’ quoth her abashed nurse. 
“Yes,” agreed the unabashed baby with slow pre- 
cision, ‘‘ab-so-lute-ly.” Yet when she sees you 
with your hat she asks quaintly: ‘Are you going 
to put on it?” (Those tricksy “ttle words !) 
Just three is very busy mimicking all she hears. 
Take care—she will seize upon any peccadillo of 
speech wherewith to electrify the household. Now 
she comes upon her mother blamelessly engaged 
in stencilling Alice in Wonderland round the 
nursery wall: ‘“‘ What ver dickens are you doing to 
my wall?” She delivered the phrase with the 
same joy as at six, when she truly appreciates the. 
little swagger of slang. Then: ‘ You are a sleepy 
bird” evokes the answer, “Yes, I jolly are 
sleepy?” 

The title is Zhe Limber Elf (Blackwell; 6s. net). 


How do you account for the eternal interest in 
Vergil? It does not seem to lessen one degree as 
the centuries pass. An Oxford publisher, Mr. 
Basil Blackwell, has a whole series of volumes in 
hand entitled ‘ Virgilian Studies.’ We have seen 
some of them, and seen how full of life they are. 
The latest volume is an introduction to and com- 
mentary on Zhe Sixth Book of the Aeneid, by 
H. E. Butler, M.A., Professor of Latin in London 
University (12s. 6d. net). 

The peculiar appeal of the Sixth Book.is through 
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its eschatology—to use a theological word scarcely 
adopted yet by the classical scholar. ‘ Vergil rises 
to the height of his beautifyl theme and for the 
first time gives a definite picture of the life after 
death, though even here there are difficulties and 
obscurities which, in the opinion of some, still await 
solution. But of the nobility of the picture as a whole 
none have doubted. For pure poetry and exquisite 
diction it ranks with the very best of Vergil’s work.’ 

Mr. Butler raises the question : How far is it to 
be taken seriously? ‘The question admits of no 
answer.’ 


Every active student of the New Testament will 
welcome a final edition of Zhe Sayings of Jesus 
Srom Oxyrhynchus (Cambridge: at the University 
Press; crown 8vo, pp. lxxvi, 48; 12s. 6d. net), 
Mr. Hugh G. Evelyn White, M.A., has prepared 
such an edition, giving us a text that may be 
relied on, but giving us also, in a critical apparatus, 
all the suggestions for emendation that are worth 
considering. The literature makes a great show. 
Scarcely a reputable New Testament scholar but 


has had a hand in amending or interpreting.. 


Among the rest, Mr. White mentions the contri- 
butions of Professor Swete. These were made in 
THE Expository Times, and they seem to be on 
the whole more reliable than any other scholar’s 
work. Ina long and most interesting Introduction, 
Mr. White discusses the whole subject of Logia of 
Jesus, and estimates the value of the Oxyrhynchus 
Logia in particular. 


If you have any desire to know what ‘ Einstein’ 
stands for, read From Newton to Einstein, by 
Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D. (Constable; 2s. 6d. net). 


A volume of essays with the title of Ze Supreme 
Human Tragedy has been published by Messrs. 
Daniel (crown 8vo, pp. 95; 38. 6d.). The author 
is Arthur Brodrick Bullock, M.A. It contains 
five essays. The first gives the book its title. The 
others are: ‘The Need of a New Ethical Motive,’ 
‘Arthur Schopenhauer,’ ‘The Parsifal Legend in 
Wagner’s Music Drama,’ and ‘ Wagneriana.’ The 
first is the most arrestive. The supreme human 
tragedy is the unwillingness of men to deny them- 
selves. ‘Egoism’ is the author’s word for the 
moral disease from which the world is suffering. 
‘When the ignorance of the self-asserting ego is 
removed, the enlightenment of universal loving- 


kindness takes its place, The arrogance, obstin- 
acy and overbearing effrontery which characterise 
egoistic impulses are succeeded by a new mental 
attitude which thinks no evil, which never fails to 
comfort and encourage with words of true sym- 
pathy, and which seeks to actively set forward the 
well-being of all men, without any thought of 
reward in this world or in any other.’ It is the 
old and excellent remedy: Make the tree good 
and its fruit will be good. . 


David Livingstone, Missionary and Explorer, by 
J. Alfred Sharp (Epworth Press; 6s. net), is likely 
to become one of the most popular of the great 
missionary’s biographies. It is written in a plain 
homely style, without either heroics or platitudes. 
As you read it the interest deepens. The chapter 
entitled ‘ Faithful unto Death’ is very impressive. 


The law of Domicile and Quast-Domicile, most 
important for the Roman Catholic to know in the 
present disciplinary life of the Church, is set forth 
in great detail and yet with perfect clearness by 
the Rev. Neil Farren, B.A., B.D., D.C. L. (Dublin : 
Gill; 8vo, pp. vii, 127; 8s. 6d. net.). Quasi- 
domicile needs exposition more than Domicile, 
for while the latter is based’ on Roman law and is 
familiar to jurists, the former is purely ecclesi- 
astical. ‘It seems really to have made its first 
appearance in Canon Law after the Council of 
Trent, and to be due directly to the matri- 
monial legislation of that body.’ Dr. Farren has 
accordingly given the whole of a long chapter to 
the exposition of Quasi-domicile. 


If the question were set in an examination: 
Who was Jabez, and for what is he remarkable ?>— 
how many of us could answer it? The answer is 
given by the Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D., 
in his second series of Bible Types of Modern Men 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; crown 8vo, pp. x, 2363 6s. 
net). ‘Jabez is remarkable in the Bible for this— 
that his life is summed up in a prayer. There are 
other things told aéout him; but the only thing 
that is told of him is, that he prayed. ‘That prayer 
made him famous. It is beautiful to become 
celebrated by prayer. There is a man in America 
who was made famous in a similar way. ‘The 
Blind Chaplain of the Senate,” as he was called, 
became celebrated by a prayer. It was a time 
when there was bad feeling between our land and 
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his, and on.a day of a great debate, when speeches 
might be made that would settle the question of 
war or peace, this blind chaplain had the moral 
courage to open the proceedings with a prayer for 
peace so earnest and so melting that it made the 
angry disputants ashamed. It changed indeed 
the whole tone of the discussion, and made its 
petitioner celebrated in the history of his country.’ 

A nice exercise in imagination as well as know- 
ledge of the Bible might be found in guessing who 
the other men are—the man who wins at the 
finish, the man who can fill a gap, the man with 
an eye to the main chance, the man who never 
had a chance, the man he might have been, and 
so on. Some of them have no names in the 
Bible. But Mr. Mackintosh Mackay expects us 
to put names we know to one or other of them. 


Whatever else Professor Robert Mackintosh 
does in his volume on Aistoric Theories of the 
Atonement (Hodder & Stoughton ; crown 8vo, pp. 
X, 319; 7s. 6d. net), he certainly makes out the 
doctrine of the Atonement to be difficult of com- 
prehension. He is himself unexpectedly orthodox 
—that is, unexpectedly near to Anselm, for Anselm 
has been our orthodoxy on this doctrine for a long 
time. On one point le is emphatic, and he takes 
no time to lay it down emphatically—reconcilia- 
tion to God is not possible without atonement. 
He shows that atonement is necessary both for 
our sakes and for God’s sake. 

‘Anselm’s theology of Atonement distinctly in- 
cludes that assertion. Protestant Evangelicalism 
almost invariably shrinks from it; recently, eg., 
Dr. Denney. And yet one cannot but hold that 
the statement expresses a truth. As the Old 
Testament teaches, God forgives and saves [Israel ] 
‘for His own name’s sake.” As the New Testa- 
ment proclaims, God is our Father; and again, 
God is love. The habitual tag of orthodoxy forty 
or fifty years since, that God “ might justly” have 
left us to our ruin, is hardly to the point. God is 
just ; we believe that to be profoundly true; but 
we do not adequately confess His name if we say, 
‘God is justice,” or even if we employ a synonym 
with loftier associations, and declare that ‘‘God is 
righteousness.” Not even the further assertion 
that “God is loving” will suffice us—God 7s Jove. 
Therefore He would not have been true to His 
name—that name in which we trust—had He 
contented Himself with constitutional excuses for 


inaction. Atonement was necessary not merely 
in order that man might be truly man but that 
God might be God.’ , 


There is nothing like a great text, but there is 
fascination sometimes in a small one. Whether 
the fascination should be resisted or not depends 
upon the preacher. When the preacher can preach 
sermons like those. of the Rev. Hubert L, 
Simpson, M.A., in Zhe Intention of His Soul 
(Hodder & Stoughton; crown 8vo, pp. xv, 260; 
7s. 6d. net), nothing is lost by the choice of an 
unfamiliar text, something may even be gained, as 
the arrest of attention. 

What are the texts? Among them these: 
‘Moses took the bones of Joseph with him’ (the 
title is ‘The Transport Wagon’); ‘He set his 
face toward the wilderness’ (‘The Lure of the 
Wilderness’); ‘They put his own clothes on him’ 
(‘His own Clothes’); ‘When the south wind blew 
softly’ (‘The Snare of the South Wind’); ‘They 
wearied themselves to find the door’ (‘The Rush 
for the Door’). 

But Mr. Simpson is not dependent on his text 
for the arrest of attention. His first sentence has 
that power. The sermon on Joseph’s bones be- 
gins: ‘The great secret of successful journeying is 
to travel light.’ Then why carry dead bones with 
your ‘The Lure of the Wilderness’ begins: 
‘Balaam’s ass saved his life in the days of his 
flesh, but she has been like to be the end of him 
ever since.’ Leave the ass alone and all the 
‘spooks’ with her: go with the man Balaam into 
the place where God dwells in spirit and in truth. 


The Divine Soliloquies of Gerlac Petersen have 
been translated into English and published by 
Messrs. Longmans (2s. 6d. net). Petersen was a 
Canon Regular of Deventer. He died in 1411. 
Of the thirty-nine chapters, one of the shortest, but 
otherwise quite typical, is the nineteenth. 

‘I am straitened on every side, and I meet with 
conflicts and troubles unless with great diligence 
and care I often exercise myself inwardly in the 
presence of God, to be with Whom is my highest 
good, and to be without Whom my greatest ill. 

‘And if I persevere I may be able, at least 
sometimes, in light to see light, namely, that 
Wisdom in which all things are esteemed for what 
they are, and that simple Truth as it is in itself 
and in which I may be able to see the truth con- 
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cerning all things, and chiefly concerning myself. 
From this it is plain that I am purely and simply 
nothing, and that what is in me of myself is 
nothing, except that which, if truth were told, 
should be despised and spurned by every creature. 

‘And thus, placed as it were wholly outside 
myself, and observing myself from afar, and de- 
spising myself, I will go forth along with the bare 
truth of all things that exist, on high and in the 
depth, far and wide, after the manner in which 
truth itself goeth forth towards all things, looking 
upon all that is contrary with a quiet mind, and 
upon all that is turbulent in great calm.’ 


On the eve of his translation to the See of Man- 
chester, the Rev. William Temple has issued a 
volume of war sermons. -Fellowship with God is 
the title (Macmillan ; fcap. 8vo, pp. viii, 244; 6s. 
net). As sermons preached during the war they 
are of course predominantly national and ethical. 
But they are built on a solid foundation of 
Christian doctrine. And the last two are even 
theological. The last of all has the title of ‘The 
Philosophy of the Incarnation.’ His explanation 
of the miracle of the Incarnation is this: ‘The 
Gospel record seems to say that if our wills are 
given to God, we are possessed of powers which 
we do not now know to exist because we have not 
tried to exercise them. If it be so, it is no more 
a breach of uniformity than was the first wireless 
message ever sent.’ 


The Church -has never yet been able either to 
accept or to reject St. James’s method of healing 
sickness. Some reject it utterly. The Rev. J. T. 
Butlin, B.A., accepts it as whole-heartedly. He 
has written A Handbook of Divine Healing (Mar- 
shall Brothers; 5s. net). It is for the most part a 
record of ‘cases.’ Some are failures; it is the 
successes that have to be accounted for. As Mr. 
Balfour says about telepathy, ‘such a fact (if fact 
it be) is far more scientifically extraordinary than 
would be the destruction of this globe by some 
celestial catastrophe.’ One thing to take account 
of is this: Mr. G. F. C. Searle, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
University Lecturer in Experimental Physics in 
the University of Cambridge, believes in Mr. 
Butlin, in his anointing with oil and in his cures. 
He has written a Foreword to the book to say so. 


_A Sketch oftthe Life of James Bennett Keene, 


D.D., Bishop of Meath, has been written by his 
wife and published by Messrs. Marshall Brothers, 
under the title of Zz Loving Memory (post 8vo, 
pp. 205; 5s. net). Ina Foreword the Primate of 
All Ireland describes Bishop Keene as notable for 
depth of character and width of scholarship, and 
just those two are the characteristics that impress 
themselves upon the reader of the biography. A 
short letter is quoted written by Mr. John Edge, 
K.C. Dr. Keene had been chairman at a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Edge, and so rare and precious 
is a good chairman that the lecturer wrote at once 
to Mrs. Keene: 

‘Your husband is the most amiable and the 
most learned man combined, I ever met. His 
amiability came naturally, he could not be dis- 
agreeable, even if he wished it. As to his learning, 
Sir Thomas Moffett, late President of Galway 
College, used to say, ‘‘ All Keene had to do was 
to walk into the Hall and get a Fellowship at 
Trinity. He was First in Science, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Moral Philosophy, and Hebrew, but he 
preferred the Ministry of Christ.” I merely tell 
you all this, he is so modest, he would never tell 
it himself. His amiability was shown in coming 
out last Monday evening to please me, Chancellor 
White, and the whole District. He made the little 
gathering a success.’ 

That man’s Life was worth writing even if he 
had not been a Bishop. The most genial of men, 
he was a keen advocate of temperance and an 
absolute abstainer from alcohol. He liked to 


‘quote this ancient bit of wisdom: ‘ Kakemmi, who 


lived in Egypt under King Snefern, of the 3rd 
Dynasty, nearly 3000 years before the days of 
Moses, said: ‘‘Contemptible is he who is the slave 
of his lust and passes his time in idleness. Flee 
intemperance, for a glass of water suffices to 
quench thirst, and a mouthful of melon to restore 
the heart. How repugnant it is to see a man lose 
his thought and become no longer master of his 
words. In truth, he is the shame of his mother, 
and of his neighbours. Every one cries out, ‘Oh! 
that thou canst do so.’”’ 


A handsome volume of Sermons by the late 
P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D., has been edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J., and published by 
Messrs. Maunsel (8vo, pp. vili, 311; 12s. 6d. net). 
It is rarely that Roman Catholic sermons are of 
any service to others ; it is rarely that they can be 
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read. In nothing that we know of is the gulf 
between us so visible and impassable. But here 
for once is a volume by a Roman preacher that is 
both readable and edifying. It goes without say- 
ing that there are a certain number of sermons on 
the Blessed Virgin. But the surprise is that even 
they are instructive and inoffensive to the Pro- 
testant understanding. One has still to wonder 
how Christ and His Mother can dof receive full 
adoration, but then one has so many things to 
wonder at in the human heart. 


‘Everyday’ undoubtedly are the Zveryday Essays 
of John Crawley, everyday thoughts on everyday 
themes in everyday language. And all the every- 
day people who are tired following the clever 
essayists will enjoy their restfulness. But quite 
out of the ordinary and everyday is the Anthology 
of Modern Prose, called Prose Pictures, which E. 
Margaret Jones, B.A., has compiled... Both books 
belong to Messrs. Melrose’s Pocket Series (3s. 6d. 
net each). 


A striking sign of the progress made in the 
Study of Religion, or at least of the increase of 
interest in that study, is the fact that whereas the 
literature of the ten years 1900 to rgIo is satis- 
factorily dealt with by Mr. L. H. Jordan, B.D., in 
a single volume, the next five years’ production 
will take up two volumes. Mr. Jordan has re- 
published his first volume in a revised and 
augmented edition. The title is Comparative 


Religion: A Survey of its Recent Literature (Mil-' 


ford; 8vo, pp. viii, 160; 10s. net). The second 
and third volumes are to appear sometime in 1921. 
We have spoken of Mr. Jordan’s work before. It 
is well, however, to be reminded that in his en- 
thusiasm (for he is a most enthusiastic advocate of 
this study) he does much more than make a survey 
of the literature. One section of this volume deals 
with ‘the imperative requirements’ for the study 
of Comparative Religion, and another directs 
attention to the ‘gains, needs, and tendencies’ 
of it. 


A volume of extracts old and new from writers 
of all ages has been made by Norman MacMunn 
and called Zhe Companion Dictionary of Quotations 
(Moring). It has new features. The quotations 
(on an average two lines in length) are numbered, 
from 1to 1915. Each quotation has a title. And 


> 


on the right margin of the page is given the num- 
ber of other quotations on the same topic. The 
‘get up’ of the book is most attractive, just as 
one expects it to be coming from the De la More 
Press. 


Mr. Murray has sent out that popular book Zhe 
Psalms in Human Life, by R. E. Prothero (Lord 
Ernle), in a cheap edition (2s. 6d. net). 


Every one who possesses the Oxford English 
Dictionary should possess also 4 Thousand and 
One Votes, by Mr. George G. Loane, M.A. (Surbi- 
ton: Philpott; 5s.). Mr. Loane could himself 
have been a lexicographer, so extensively does he 
read and so clearly discern the use of words. 
Take two examples of his additions to the great 
dictionary : 

‘A-Christ—not given, though “a-Christ- 
ism” is. Aubrey, describing Ralegh’s scaf- 
fold speech, which contained no word of 
Christ but much zeal and adoration regarding 
God, says he was an a-Christ, not an atheist.’ 

‘Eye-music. If Ouida’s “eye-love” is 
to be immortalized, why not find a place for 
the old Wordsworth’s splendid line ‘A soft 
eye-music of slow-waving boughs” (AZrey- 
Force Valley)?’ - 


The Bishop of Chelmsford has published his 


Primary Visitation Charge. The title is Zhe 
Church and her Problems (Scott; 2s. net). Dr. 
Watts-Ditchfield is a progressive evangelical. He 


is prepared to admit women to any function in the 
Church to which laymen are admitted. Some of 
his most earnest words are spoken on the drink 
traffic. Let the Bishop of Durham consider. 


It is the opinion of the Rev. B. Ralfe Davies, 
M.A., that Anglo-Catholicism needs radical recon- 
struction if it is to be of any good to the world. 
And the reconstruction must begin at the top. 
The Bishops are most in need of it. ‘What we 
must have is a General Staff; and it is wanted 
now. Such a staff would, of course, not claim 
canonical authority. By the nature of the case, it 
could contain no Bishops, whether overseas or 
hitherseas. We should not pretend, or allow it to 
pretend, that its decrees were binding on con- 
science, except in so far as wantonly to ignore it 
would be an offence against Anglo-Catholic unity. 
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For its whole purpose would be to unify, to co- 
ordinate and to prepare for the emergency. ‘We 
should submit ourselves to it, and be ready to 
make the sacrifices suggested by it, purely of our 
free will, but whole-heartedly because we desire a 
united front.’ 

The book is written with considerable force 
of language, and some fairly biting sarcasm. 
‘Catholic women know, and could teach, how life 
can be lived. But there is not enough to do; 
set them to work making nightdresses for dolls. 
Revolution is threatening, cynical, needless war 
a-preparing. But to struggle for Peace and Justice 
might entrap us in politics. Let us concentrate 
upon the fancy soap stall.’ The title is Anglo- 
Catholics and the Future (Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul ; 5s. net). 


A Report of the First Anglo-Catholic Congress, 
held in London in 1920, has been published by 
the S.P.C.K. (8vo, pp. 207; 8s. 6d. net). It has 
been admirably edited by the Rev. Darwell Stone, 
D.D., Principal of Pusey House, and it is a volume, 
perhaps of historical value, certainly of much im- 
mediate interest. A masterly sketch of Old and 
New Testament criticism by Professor C. H. 
Turner has the first place. Then comes Professor 
A. E. Taylor of St. Andrews with an equally able 
paper on ‘The Faith and Modern Speculation ’— 
equally able and more outspoken. Professor 
Taylor had the courage to say this: ‘If we care in 
the right way for Catholic Christianity, if indeed it 
is more to us than self-worship and the idolatry of 
our own “tastes,” we cannot be content to leave it 
to the *‘ undenominational” lecturer on morals and 
the “natural” theologians to save the coming 
generation of educated men throughout the world 
from letting God and hope fade out of their lives, 
while we busy ourselves only with controversy 
about gestures and postures, vestments and orna- 
ments, or matters of ecclesiastical discipline.’ 

The funny man at the Congress was Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. He began his paper by saying: ‘I 
should have very great doubt and diffidence in 
addressing this meeting at all for a great many 
different reasons, but I am somewhat comforted 
and relieved because of the simple and single fact 
that I am perfectly certain that nobody will hear a 
word I say. Thjs gives a certain buoyancy and a 
beautiful irresponsibility to a speaker, and I assure 
you that I am as happy as a hermit in the wilder- 


ness. I feel that nobody is in the least likely to 
overhear my soliloquy. It is rather a bore for you 
—perhaps after all not so much a bore as if you did 
hear. I can only assure you that it is only in part 
my fault. When I was asked some considerable 
time ago to take part as anyone might, in what I 
imagined to be a debate about Labour, I had not 
the faintest idea that it would be at this magnifi- 
cent meeting in this magnificent place, and when I 
discovered it—rather late, but by my own fault 
entirely—I did my best to implore the Secretary to 
allow somebody else with a voice larger than a 
mouse’s to come and read a paper to you. But 
the Secretary, I may remark, is a man of a ruthless 
and adamantine character, and he insisted on 
dragging the body of the criminal into court. 
Well, as I say, I can only apologise to you, and if 
you get bored before I sit down, which will be in 
about five minutes, I think you will be fully justi- 
fied then in storming the platform. So long as the 
Secretary perishes also, I shall die content.’ 

But he was much more amusing when he 
became serious : 

‘I remember—most of us remember—a picture, 
I think of Queen Victoria presenting a Bible to 
some Indian or Afghan Chief which was called 
‘‘The Secret of England’s greatness.” I wish to 
speak with all reasonable respect of a patriotic and 
conscientious Sovereign as well as of the more 
important things, but I am bound to say that I 
can imagine few things more bewildering or more 
bewildered than an Afghan’s impressions of Queen 
Victoria’s impressions: of what is nothing but 
remote Semitic folklore when divided from the 
tradition which explains it and a Church to which 
it testifies. And I think we have got to seriously 
consider whether the whole of our civilisation has 
not been sufficiently on the decline for it to be 
possible some time soon for people to be looking 
not for the explanation of our greatness, but for 
the explanation of our weakness ; and I hope that 
in some future ages there will not be shown 
another kind of picture, showing the ruins of 
Bolton Abbey or the desecrated shrine, the empty 
shrine of Glastonbury, with the title ‘‘The Secret 
of England’s failure.”’ 


There are texts that take a whole book to ex- 
pound them. A whole book has been given by 
E. J. Ives to the exposition of the last verse of the 
First Gospel—to only a part of the verse indeed, 
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to the words, ‘I am with you alway.’ Zhe Ever 
Present Christ is the title (S.C.M. ; crown 8vo, pp. 
96; 3s. 6d. net). It is not a large book, but it is 
very full of matter, and the matter is all good for 
exposition and encouragement—the way into the 
Presence and the secret of continuing therein most 
clearly and most earnestly made known to us. 


A refreshingly original study of St. Paul has 
been made and published by Mr. C. Harold Dodd, 
M.A., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek 
and Exegesis at Mansfield College, Oxford. The 
title is Zhe Meaning of Paul for To-day (Swarth- 
more Press; crown 8vo, pp. 172; 6s. 6d. net). 
The centre of St. Paul’s theology and the secret of 
St. Paul’s life is the Cross. And the power of the 
Cross for redemption lies in the kinship of the 
Crucified. ‘In order to understand Paul’s teach- 
ing here it is necessary to give full weight to his 
belief in the solidarity of man. On the one side 
that solidarity is considered as ‘‘forensic,” ze. 
mankind is regarded as a real corporation which 
acts and suffers in the person of its representative. 
In primitive society the “personality” of the tribe 
or other community is so much more clearly 
defined than that of the individuals composing it 
that the whole community naturally suffers for any 
crime of one of its members. If an Achan breaks 
tabu, his whole kin must perish. If a Macdonald 
of Glencoe delays to take the oath of allegiance, 
his whole clan must be massacred. It is only an 
extension of that idea when Paul thinks of the 
human race as a corporation represented on the 
natural plane by ‘‘ Adam,” the hypothetical an- 
cestor, whose act of sin involves the whole Race; 
but capable also of being represented by Christ, 
and sharing likewise in His ‘“‘act of righteousness.” 
On the other hand, the solidarity is considered as 
metaphysical. ‘ Flesh,” or the lower part of 
human nature, is thought of as a continuum, in 
which all individual men share. It is a tainted 
heritage which comes to each man burdened with 
the results of racial sin. Thus a blow struck at 
Sin by any human being who partakes of the 
“flesh” is struck on behalf of all.’ 


There is no escaping Geneva. If you are 
interested in poetry, Byron and Shelley were there 
together for a time ; in fiction, George Eliot found 


rest there; in theology, Calvin and Geneva are 
inseparable; in rationalism or sentimentalism, 
Rousseau and Voltaire lived and wrote there; in 
psychology, Amiel thought and suffered in Geneva; 
in the Bible, the first complete popular translation 
into English was made there; in symbolism, the 
black gown was worn there; in ecclesiasticism, 
John Knox was harboured there ; in humanitarian- 
ism, the Red Cross is established in Geneva; in 
peace and the prosperity of the world, the League 
of Nations has its official headquarters there. 

Is it any wonder that a book has been written 
on Geneva, its Place in the World (Fisher Unwin ; 
6s. net)? The immediate occasion of it is the 
League. But its authors, Constance and Julian 
Grande, have the whole history of the city before 
them, and they will bring you speedily under the 
spell of its marvellous and momentous associations. 


A Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers has 
been written by Ernest Leigh-Bennett (Williams & 
Norgate ; 8vo, pp. xii, 340; 21s. net). In twenty 
chapters the story is told of the life and work of 
twenty of the Fathers, from St. Clement of Rome 
to St. Augustine. There is no parade of learning ; 
probably no special research has preceded the 
writing ; but good use is made of the best English 
authorities. Once and again a tendency is detected 
towards depreciation of the Roman, and exaltation 
of the Anglican, position on certain doctrines of the 
Faith. But it can scarcely be called unfair. When 
the Father can fairly be claimed for Roman as 
against Anglican Catholicism, Mr. Leigh-Bennett 
allows the claim. After quoting St. Hilary of 
Poitiers and his view of the Eucharist, he says: 
‘These are very strong words; but without disput- 
ing Hilary’s Catholicism, it is necessary to point 
out that in this, as in many Eucharistic quotations 
from the Fathers, the writer was not directly ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Sacrament, but using 
it as an argument to prove something else: viz. 
that as our union with Christ in the Sacrament was 
one not of will but of nature, so was the union of 
the Father and the Son. That Hilary had strong 
Catholic views on the subject may, however, be 
elsewhere inferred from the fact that, when 
describing a riotous attack on a Catholic Host at 
Toulouse, he said, “‘ They even dared to lay hands 


on Christ Himself.” ’ ‘ 
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St. Bue and Bucius of Cyrene. 


By THE REVEREND R. C. Forp, M.A., B.D., Grimspy. 


THE suggestion has been made that St. Luke and 
Lucius of Cyrene are the same person. If that 
could be proved it would help to solve the problem 
of the ‘special source’ of the third Gospel: There 
are scholars who identify them as two names of 
one person, though the majority are quite opposed 
tothe idea. Zockler dismisses it as ‘quite absurd’ ; 
Headlam says that it has nothing in its favour; 
Plummer admits that it is not impossible, but says 
that there is no evidence. One objection strongly 
expressed is that while Lucas is an abbreviation, 
it is not an abbreviation of Lucius. Its full form 
may be Lucanus, or Lucilius, or Lucianus; but it 
is very unlikely to be Lucius. But since Plummer 
wrote, Professor Ramsay has found in the inscrip- 
tions of Pisidian Antioch the name Lucas as a pet 
form of the Latin Lucius. With this discovery it 
is not possible any longer to say that there is no 
evidence in favour of the identification. 

According to Ac 131, certain prophets and 
teachers were at work in the Church at Antioch. 
Their names are given as Barnabas, Symeon that 
was called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Manaen the 
foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 
This company, in the midst of which Lucius was 
found, is an interesting one. Who is ‘Symeon 
that was called Niger’? He must have been an 
African. There is a Simon of Cyrene named 
in Mt 27 and Mk 15. Symeon the African 
might well be Simon of Cyrene. If St. Luke be 
Lucius of Cyrene he would probably be well 
acquainted with Simon of the same city. Another 
significant member of the group is Manaen, the 
foster-brother of Herod. Holdsworth and Sanday 
have independently reached the conclusion that 
among the special sources from which St. Luke 
draws his peculiar material Joanna, wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward, counts as chief. Luke manifests 
marked sympathy with women, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the court of Herod, such as 
might have been obtained from Joanna. 

But where did St. Luke meet with Joanna? 
Harnack, Streeter, Bartlet, and Hawkins prefer to 
think that the special source is to be sought in 
Philip the Evangelist and his daughters. But 
once more, if St. Luke be Lucius of Cyrene, then 


he met Joanna at Antioch, and we have found an 
adequate solution of the problem. Is there any 
evidence to connect St. Luke with Cyrene? 
Certainly he displays great interest in that region. 
He notes that at Pentecost there were dwelling in 
Jerusalem devout men ‘from the parts of Libya 
which are about Cyrene’; that amongst those who 
disputed with Stephen were ‘certain of them that 
were of the synagogue of the Libertines, and of 
the Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians’; that 
when the disciples were dispersed by the persecu- 
tion on the martyrdom of Stephen some of them 
travelled ‘as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word to none save only to 
Jews. But there were some of them, men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come to 
Antioch, spake unto the Greeks also.’ St. Luke also 
shows intimate knowledge of the coast and harbours 
of Crete directly opposite Cyrene, and is well 
aware of the dangers to navigation in that perilous 
region. Was St. Luke one of those men of 
Cyrene who came to Antioch and spoke unto 
the Greeks ? 

Tradition associates St. Luke with Antioch. 
Early Vulgate MSS. of the Gospels have prefaces 
attached to the books giving particulars of their 
authors. These are probably as early as the third 
century. That prefixed to the third Gospel says 
that ‘Luke, by nation a Syrian of Antioch, a 
disciple of the apostles, and afterwards a follower 
of St. Paul, served his Master blamelessly till his 
confession’; while Eusebius (7.Z. iii. 4) speaks 
of ‘Luke who was born at Antioch, by profession 
a physician, etc.’ Thus while tradition connects 
St. Luke with Antioch, Scripture connects Lucius 
with the same city. Possibly when the tradition 
was formed sufficient was known to identify Lucius 
and St. Luke; or the tradition may have been 
founded on the known fact that Lucius was at 
Antioch. But that could not have happened 
unless it had been known that Lucas was:an 
abbreviation of Lucius. Now Ramsay tells us 
that it was such an abbreviation. 

Turning to the Gospel, we find St. Luke saying 
in his prefatory dedication that certain things ‘have 
been fulfilled among us,’ and that eye-witnesses 
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‘delivered them wuzto us.’ He identifies himself 
with those to whom they were delivered and 
amongst whom they were fulfilled. This does at 
least imply a residence in Palestine, and probably 
in Jerusalem. He may have been a member of 
that synagogue of the Cyrenians which was in 
Jerusalem, and so have known these eye-witnesses. 
It does not seem at all difficult to suppose that he 


had taken part in that dispute between Stephen | 


and the Cyrenians, and that the words of Stephen 
followed by his martyrdom had been the chief 
influence which brought about his conversion. 
When the rest fled to Antioch to escape their 
hostile fellow-countrymen it is quite likely that he 
would flee there with them. 

Where could a more likely home be found for 
one who was to occupy the important position of 


<p. 


St. Luke? There was a large Jewish community 
in the city, constituting, according to Josephus, a 
quarter of the population. They enjoyed equal 
rights of citizenship with the Greek inhabitants in 
the time of Alexander the Great. Many evidences 
of culture were to be found there, including not 
only a philosophical school but also a medical 
school, where the ‘beloved physician’ may have 
qualified, or at least have received that instruction 
which made him so helpful to St. Paul in his times 
of need. In such matters certainty is unlikely to 
be obtained ; but when so many facts converge on 
one conclusion, and so many problems would be 
solved by it, surely such a conclusion is not to be 
dismissed so curtly as is done when it is said that 
‘there is nothing in its favour,’ ‘there is no 
evidence,’ or that ‘it is quite absurd.’ 


jn Be Study. 


Wirginibus Puerisque. 
‘I wonder.’ 

‘They were all amazed at the mighty power of God.’ 

—Lk 9”. 
You all know what it is to wonder. You have 
looked up into the starry sky, and the vastness of 
it has made you almost afraid. Then, have you 
ever been amongst great mountains and felt the 
silence and loneliness of them? And do you 
remember the first time you gazed at the ocean? 
You could not understand how anything so great, 
so immense, could be kept in its place; it was a 
mystery ; you wondered. 

1. You do not all wonder at the same sort of 
thing. As you know, the child of the country has 
a very different idea of the world from the boy or 
girl who has been born and brought up in a 
crowded city. But whatever be the outlook, the 
sense of wonder is one of the things that bind boys 
and girls together, and the ‘grown-up’ who has 
it and keeps it remains a child to the end of 
his life. 

2. If we ceased to wonder at things we might as 
well be done with this life altogether. A man or 
woman who has no thought of anything but how to 
make money is one for whom we can only be sorry, 
for money is of no use when one comes to die. 


You must have heard the fable of the chicken who, 
finding a diamond, exclaimed, ‘Would it were a 
corn-grain!’ And there is a story of an African 
princess whose bones were found in the desert 
beside a bag of pearls. She had written an account 
of how food had failed her, until at the last she 
had crushed pearls to dust, and tried with that to 
satisfy the deadly craving—‘ but, alas! they were 
only pearls, and so I died.’ 

3. Sometimes what is learnt at school or at the 
University dulls the sense of wonder. The science 
professor gives reasons for things that seem in- 
explicable. You have class-books that tell you 
about the stars, and you may have been allowed to 
look through a great telescope that seemed to 
bring the moon so near that the thought passed 
through your mind, ‘Perhaps people may one day 
be able to explore it.’ Then the beauty of the 
rainbow has been explained away from the minds 
of many boys and girls. The poet Wordsworth 
used to love to gaze at it when he was a child, and 
he did so to the end of his life. 


So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 


4. There are those who never cease to wonder 
at the wild flowers that some of you consider of 
little account. You crush them under foot in utter 
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thoughtlessness. Great men have paused to 
wonder at their beauty. Writing of a man whose 
eyes had not been opened to see—who could not 
wonder— Wordsworth says: 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


At the end of his greatest poem we find the 
words : 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


5. The great French chemist, Pasteur, said that 
‘everything is wonderful,’ only he said it in his 
own language—‘tout est miracle.’ Surely the 
beauty of autumn is ‘all a miracle.’ Instead of 
green leaves we behold a glory that almost takes 
our breath away. We wish we were artists and 
could write it down in colour. The botanist slips 
in and tells us the meaning of the gold and the 
fire; but at the same time we learn from him that 
it is better for the tree that the leaves should die 
and fall. It is a good gift of God to us that 


every year they pass away in a glory that is | 


unforgettable. 

And what of the Maker of this wonderful world ? 
Science does not teli us about Him. She says she 
does not know. In this case it is the simple child 
mind—the mind that wonders—that gets to know 
most. Jesus said that if we are to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven we must become like little 
children. That kingdom is in this world ; boys and 
girls, as well as great and learned men and women, 
may be subjects of it. Wonder is ‘in the air’ of 
it ; not the wonder that means a mere curious gaze, 
but a wonder that says, ‘I want to know.’ 

Boys and girls, in all the Bible there are no truer 
words than ‘he that seeketh findeth.’ 


How to Grow. 


‘ Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’—2 Pet. 37°. 

How long do you think it takes to grow? 
Perhaps some of you will guess eighteen years or 
twenty. Shall I tell you? As long as it takes to 
live! If you live till you are seventy or eighty you 
will be growing still. 

If you were a kitten you would grow up in about 
a year; if you were a puppy you would grow up in 


about two. But you are not going to be a dog or 
a cat, you are going to be a man or a woman, and 
so you will go on growing as long as you live. 

Now why is this? It is because boys and girls 
are such important people, and they have to grow 
in so many ways. First, they have to grow bodies, 
and they finish that when they are about twenty. 
Then they have to grow minds, and they can go on 
doing that long after they are twenty. But, most 
important of all, they have to grow souls, and these 
are not full grown till they go to live with Jesus in 
heaven. 

Now I don’t need to tell you to grow bodies. 
Some of you are doing that so fast that your 
mother’s needle can’t keep pace with you. Tucks 
have to be let down, sleeves added to, suits passed 
on to a younger brother. But although mother 
often sighs, she would be worried if you stopped 
growing, because that would mean that there was 
something wrong with you. There was a little girl 
of four once who came to visit her grandfather, and 
when he saw her, he exclaimed: ‘Why, Dora, how 
you do grow!’ ‘Course I do,’ she replied, ‘I 
shouldn’t be vea/ if I didn’t.’ 

I expect most of you want to grow up with 
bodies that are straight and strong and beautiful, 
and I hope you all will. But did you ever think 
what kind of minds and souls you are growing? 
Did you ever wish that they too might be straight 
and strong and beautiful? Sometimes I have seen 
a very sad sight—a man or a woman with a 
deformed body. Sometimes I have seen a sadder 
sight—-a man or woman with a fine body and a 
dwarfed mind. But sometimes I have seen the 
saddest sight of all—a man or a woman with a fine 
body, a splendid intellect, and a poor, twisted, 
deformed soul. 


So first make quite sure that while you are 
busy growing a fine body you are growing, at the 
same time, a fine mind. 

And how are you to do that? Well, if you want 
to grow a fine, strong body, what do you do? You 
give it plenty of good food and exercise. And if 
you want to grow a fine, strong mind you must 
give z¢ plenty of good food and exercise. That is 
one of the reasons why you go to school—to feed 
and exercise your mind. You feed it when you 
learn history and geography and spelling and 
reading ; and you exercise it when you do sums 
and learn to reason. 
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But it isn’t only at school that you feed and 
exercise your mind. You are feeding it when you 
study the beautiful book of Nature which lies open 
for any one to read. You are feeding it when you 
get to know the wild flowers, when you find out 
where and how the birds build their nests, when 
you notice the size, and the colour, and the 
number of their eggs. And you are feeding it, 
too, when you read fine story-books, or listen to 
true tales of great men and women and noble 
deeds. 

‘But more important than growing a splendid 
body, more important than growing a splendid 
mind, is growing a strong and beautiful soul. You 
may have a strong body and a magnificent mind, 
but if you have, along with these, a weak, mean, 
little soul, then you are a very poor creature indeed. 
And so, boys and girls, make surest of all that you 
are growing fine souls. 

And how are we to do that? There is just one 
way, and our text tells us of it. Weare to ‘grow in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ 

And what does that mean? What is the ‘grace 
of Jesus Christ’? The grace of Jesus is just His 
redeeming love that stoops down to lift us up, to 
lift us out of the dust and the mire up to the 
heights of His own purity and love. Jesus gives 
this grace to all who ask it, and those who let it 
into their lives become gracious and strong and 
lovely. 

There is a beautiful story told of.a bishop whose 
little child had been called home to God. The 
bishop had only one photograph of the child, and 
that photograph was so faded and blurred that the 
features could scarcely be recognized. One day 
he carried the picture to a famous photographer 
and asked him to do with it what he could. Three 
weeks later he returned, and when he entered the 
studio he was startled. There in its frame on the 


wall hung the picture of his child, and it seemed: 


as if the little one were living again. The face 
that had been hidden beneath the blurs and mists 
stood out clearly, every feature lifelike and 
perfect. 

‘ And so, boys and girls, if we let Jesus touch 
our lives with the grace of His redeeming love 
all the mists and blurs of mistakes and sins 
will be cleared away, and He will bring out the 
Divine beauty that lies in the soul of every one of 
us. 


SBe EGristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Nearness. 


, ‘That I may win Christ, and be found in him,’—Ph 3* °. 


St. Paul uses four phrases or ideas to express 
various degrees of zearness or union between the 
Christian and his Lord. They are never formally 
arranged in order; it is never even suggested that 
they form a sequence illustrating the stages through 
which Christian experience passes from the lower 
to the higher. But we can hardly reflect upon 
their implications without finding that they do 
arrange themselves in such a sequence. It is at 
all events a legitimate speculation that they had 
this value in their author’s mind. The fact that 
he never explicitly gives them such a form illus- 
trates once more what we have already seen to be 
true: that the Christian life is an indivisible whole, 
and that the merest beginner in holiness may, for 
a moment, share in the most sacred experience of 
the saint—and by sharing in it receive a foretaste 
of his state to be, an inspiration to guide him 
through the darker stages of struggle, an ideal 
which, though fugitive and evanescent, remains 
yet as something ultimately to be achieved. 

1. The first,.which seems to represent the very 
beginnings of the spiritual life, is that of the zmzta- 
tion of Christ. Here the Christian has parted 
company from the standards of this world; he 
has ‘accepted a higher and different ideal, to 
which he will endeavour to conform. His greatest 
effort in this stage, no doubt, will be to bring his 
passions into conformity with this ideal; but he 
will not fail to allow its influence to play upoh 
mind and will as well. 

2. By degrees, however, as he meditates upon 
his example (for how else can he imitate it ?) and 
moulds his conscious life upon it, there cannot 
fail to come upon him an experience which marks 
the beginning of a higher stage. In his struggle to 
be like Christ, he meets with temptation, worldly 
loss perhaps, scorn, suffering, and trial; and all of 
these he tries to encounter as his Master en- 
countered them upon earth. So there springs up 
in him a sense of sympathy or oneness with the 
sufferings of Jesus. He thinks of himself as 
suffering or dying with Him, even as making com- 
plete His sufferings. Here is a thought which is a 
very real illumination of the mind ; an explanation 
—the only explanation—of the troubles of the 
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world, as well as a great incentive to further 
effort and achievement. 

3. This achievement is in part accomplished 
when those around him—when even he himself— 
see that in one respect or another he is actually 
becoming, what he set out to be, visibly like his 
Master. They see Christ in him. Here is indi- 
cated a third stage—a stage in which the Christian 
becomes conscious of a supernatural inward power 
which has taken possession of him, which—though 
perhaps intermittently only, at moments of high 
inspiration—enables him /o do all things. His 
will is identified with the will of Christ, and from 
that will draws by the channel of the Holy Spirit 
powers hitherto undreamt of—of victory in prayer, 
in communion, in self-control, and in external acts 
of goodness. 

4. This is not all. An even higher possibility 
is suggested by the change to a new phrase—the 
change by which the Christian characterizes his 
condition no longer as Christ in me but J in 
Christ. To most of us this change of phrase is 
almost unmeaning; we have not penetrated far 
enough into the spiritual world to appreciate its 
tremendous significance. Yet we can get some 
glimpse of it by analogy. There is a difference 
between siz in me and J in sin. ‘Sin in me’ 
means briefly that I am cognizant of a power for 
evil active in my nature, and at times-at least 
dominant there. ‘I in sin’ means much more. 
It means that sin has taken so complete possession 
of my every faculty that I, as a separate personality, 
have virtually ceased to exist. I exist only as an 
‘automatic instrument of sin; I am absorbed in 
sin, swamped by sin; it permeates every fibre of 
my being. The difference between Christ tn me 
and Jin Christ has exactly the same significance. 
‘Christ in me’ represents a high stage of Christian 
experience—higher than many of us attain except 
at rare moments. ‘I in Christ’ represents a stage 
infinitely higher. It is no longer the case even 
that the Christian is conscious of a sublime power 
within himself ; he has ceased to be conscious of 
himself altogether, so supremely cognizant is he of 
the other Personality which has laid hold upon 
him. Of this experience we may perhaps doubt 
whether there are many Christians so spiritually- 
minded as to know it as an abiding possession ; 
but there are few earnest souls who, at least at one 
or two moments in a lifetime, have not felt some- 
thing akin to it. It represents a completeness of 


personal identity with Christ through the Spirit— 
impossible for long, we may conjecture, under the 
conditions of earthly life, yet possible for just long 
enough, to those who earnestly look for it, to give 
them a glimpse of what shall be their eternal 
reward,! 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Character. 
| dhe kingdom of God is within you.’—Lk 171. 


The Christian movement, in inner character and 
in persistent trend, is, and always has been, prim- 
arily and essentially an ethical movement. Let 
this fact once be recognized, and the main outlines 
of the answer to the question of the Church’s 
political and social function become sufficiently 
clear. 

1. Her primary function is the provision of 
individual character-material of a high type. This 
is what secular society has a right to demand of 
her, and by her response to that demand her 
vitality and efficiency must be judged. The test 
by which she stands and falls is the extent to which 
she is sending out from her altars a supply of 
noble, high-minded, disciplined men and women 
ready to play their full part in public and private 
affairs, and to spend and be spent in the unselfish 
service of their fellow-men. All her apparatus of 
doctrine and devotion and discipline is relative to 
the discharge of this function. It answers its true 
purpose so far, and only so far, as it proves effective 
as a character-forming instrument. 

2. The Church, thus conceived, is not com- 
mitted to any particular theories of social and 
political reconstruction, nor to the movements 
which embody them, nor to the party organizations 
which exist to promote them. She cannot, 
without transcending her legitimate province, de- 
cide between socialism and individualism, between 
radicalism and conservatism, and place the im- 
primatur of her authority on one or other of these 
competing creeds. Such creeds are tentative and 
experimental; they vary from year to year, some- 
times almost from day to day. They attract 
adherents by arguments and considerations equally 
varied and equally changeable. They belong to 
a plane quite different from that on which the 
Church is called to move. Her concern is with 
the eternal and unchangeable principles of the 
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moral law, with justice, and truth, and freedom, 
and unselfishness; and her right and duty is to 
insist that these principles shall be recognized by 
all political parties, and shall intertwine themselves 
in the essential texture of all political movements 
and creeds. This is her second political and 
social function. In the discharge of it she is 
bound to be absolutely intolerant. With this 
reservation her attitude should be one of friendly 
neutrality and sympathetic tolerance. towards all 
parties alike. 

3. It follows from this that, in dealing with her 
individual members, the Church has no right to 
interfere with their political activities, nor to try 
to influence them in this direction or that. But 
she has a right to demand that these activities 
shall be directed by the dictates of the moral law, 
and regulated by its requirements. In other 
words, it is the personal character of citizens which 
is her solicitude, not their opinions or party attach- 
ments. Here again she is bound to be intolerant. 
She cannot, without disloyalty to her Lord, acqui- 
esce in the leadership of men of doubtful character, 
however highly gifted and popular and persuasive. 
Intrigue and dishonesty and duplicity and dis- 
- loyalty, unscrupulous ambition and sordid self- 
seeking—these are the enemies against which she 
is bound to wage unceasing warfare. With men 
actuated by such motives, or following such paths, 
she can have no truce. As Christ drove the 
money-changers from the Temple, so His Church 
is bound to use all her influence to drive from 
public life men who sully its fountain springs by 
unclean practices. 

This matter is of crucial importance to the 
development of democratic institutions. It is 
doubtful whether our great democracies have yet 
recognized with sufficient clearness that no com- 
munity can be in a healthy and progressive state 
which allows its public affairs to be guided or, 
administered by corrupt self-seekers. 
it is to escape decadence and final disaster, exclude 
such men from positions of responsibility and 
trust. Under the conditions of modern democratic 
life public opinion is by far the most potent instru- 
ment which can be used for this purpose. It is 
for the Church to develop, and inform, and 
organize this opinion, and to give it utterance in 
unequivocal terms. This is one of her most im- 
portant political functions. Let us Churchmen 
not be deterred from discharging it by the indolence 


It must, if | 


of spurious sensitiveness, or by cowardice posing 
as broad-minded liberalism. The Scribes and 
Pharisees, the recognized rulers of the Jewish 
people, were untainted by political corruption in 
its grosser forms; but they were at heart un- 
scrupulous and ambitious self-seekers. Christ 
discerned them as such, and dealt with them as 
such, and His dealings with them were of a very 
drastic and decisive kind. 

4. A further function is implied in these. The 
Church has nothing to do with party politics, but 
she can provide a platform on which men of differ- 
ent parties can meet and interchange their views 
in an atmosphere of mutual friendliness and 
respect. The provision of such a platform can be 
of no small advantage. Honest men may honestly 
differ as to the best methods of promoting social 
and political well-being. But their differences are 
often magnified and accentuated by misunder- 
standing and ignorance. Bring them together 
under conditions which help them to realize their 
fundamental agreements, and though they may 
maintain their differences these will lose much of 
their bitterness and acrimony. The Church can 
provide such conditions in a conspicuous degree. 
Her membership implies agreement with regard 
to fundamental principles and ideals. Let Church- 
men once become conscious of the essential ties 
which thus bind them together, and there is little 
fear that they will be seriously estranged from each 
other by transitory differences of policy or method. 

The breeding-ground of purposeful and _pro- 
gressive character, the vigilant guardian of the 
purity and integrity of public life, the common 
home where all who are honestly working for the 
establishment of God’s Kingdom can meet on 
terms of mutual confidence and respect, and 
recognize the essential unity of principle and 
purpose which underlies their differences, and 
which, in the final issue, will reveal these differ- 
ences as complementary, contributes to one har- 
monious whole: such are some of the social and 
political functions which the Church is intended by 
her Founder to discharge. How far she fulfils that 
intention depends upon us individual Churchmen, 
upon you and me. For the Kingdom of God is 
within us. We are germ-centres of its life. We 
have but to live that life and let it work. Work it 
will as surely as a seed sown in congenial soil 
silently spreads out its roots, and then, pressing 
upward, gradually clothes itself in the fair growth 
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of stately stem and intertwined branches, radiant 
with shimmering leaves and laden with gorgeous 
fruits and flowers.! 


FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Spiritual Perception. 


‘The multitude therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said 
that it thundered: others said, An angel hath spoken. Jesus 
said, Father.’—Jn 12”, 

To nations and to churches, as to individual 
men and women, there come great moments, the 
spring-tides of the soul, when mysterious and 
awesome forces make themselves felt. At Such 
times it is not unusual for the agitated and 
perplexed minds of men to feel as if all nature 
were convulsed, supporting with terrifying portents 
the apprehension of their own spirits. Such a 
crisis, they said, occurred at the time of the death 
of Julius Cesar. 


Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to- 
night. 


There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their 
deady 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh and dying men did groan; 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 

streets. 


That was a testing-time when men had to take 
sides, and to show their colours. 

Another and a greater crisis was to follow, not in 
Rome, but in Jerusalem, when Roman and Greek 
and Jew were involved—mankind upon its trial. 
It was the greatest hour in the spiritual history of 
the world, when the soul of man was being searched. 
Even in the quiet restraint of the narrative of the 
Fourth Gospel the reader can feel something of the 
tense, electric state of the atmosphere. Voices 
seemed to fill the air; loud thunders rolled through 
the firmament. Each had his own interpretation 
and explanation to offer of the unusual portent. 


1W, H. Carnegie, Personal Religion and Politics, 
15 


To some—to the great mass of people—the solemn 
moment seems to have brought no revelation, no 
quickening of the spirit. God was breaking into 
life; but all they had to say about it was that there 
was a big noise—heavy thunder among the Judzean 
hills!’ Others, of a greater degree of spiritual 
perception, caught, if not the words, yet enough to 
perceive that the noise was articulate speech. 
They had ears to hear that something unusual was 
being uttered in that solemn hour. ‘An angel 
hath spoken,’ they said. But there was One whose 
religious understanding had reached a still higher ~ 
stage of development, and He said, ‘ Father, glorify 
thy name.’, Whatever the coming days might 
bring, however He might seem to be ‘tossed on 
the sea of human passions,’ the Father was steadily 
guiding all to the highest end. This was the con- 


viction which alone made it possible for Him to 


face the awful ordeal which lay before Him, the 
assurance that His death would glorify God, the 
assurance that He was not throwing His life away. 

There are three distinct stages or degrees of 
spiritual perception, in the light of which the 
several classes of men interpret the phenomena of 
the times. 

1. As in the days of our Lord, the great mass of 
men are crassly dull and unresponsive to the 
striking and arresting manifestations which are 
going on around them. In such the development 
of the religious understanding is at the lowest stage. 
They are conscious indeed—who could well fail to 
be ?—that something unusual, something to engage 
the attention and even appeal to the imagination, 
is happening. They are aware that at any rate the 
world is reverberating with a big noise. And they 
are ready with their glib explanation. It is the 
thunder of the guns and the rumble of unrest. 
‘The multitude therefore, that stood by, and heard 
it, said that it thundered.’ That is all they have to 
say. Those who are content merely to ‘stand by’ 
when great movements are afoot are usually unable 
to see very deeply into the heart of anything. We 
perpetually wonder, it may be that we are even 
pained, because the great majority of people seem 
so incapable of realizing the tremendous import, 
spiritually, socially, and morally, of the events that 
are happening around us to-day. Whatever they 
may all mean and whatever they may ultimately 
issue in, of one thing we may be certain, that you 
have not explained them when you jrefer them 


- merely to naturalistic causes. 
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2. But they were not all so dense who stood 
around our Lord that momentous day. There 
were others who knew this was no ordinary thunder. 
The divine was in it; the angel of the unseen was 
almost brushing them with his wings as he went by 
them. God had become articulate in their drab 
lives, and their souls were awake. ‘An angel hath 
spoken,’ they said. It was far nearer the truth 
than the glib explanation of the others, although 
falling far short of the sublime truth. It is a cause 
for thankfulness that at least a few in the crowd 
have reached this higher stage of religious under- 
standing and spiritual development. They are 
convinced that an angel has been speaking, if it be 
but the angel of pain and death. No naturalistic 
interpretation of the tremendous happenings of the 
past years can possibly satisfy them. To their 
minds and consciences it is simply grotesque to 
explain the upheaval in the world of men as due 
merely to the loosing of the accumulated thunder 
of the nation’s guns. Was Mons a matter of guns 
only, and not of the steadfast souls of men? 
Have you explained the Marne when you have 
said, It thundered? And when the great tides of 
the soul are astir, your naturalistic interpretations 
are not only inadequate—they are a monstrous 
impertinence. 

3. But there was One present that day who had 
the perfect explanation of the mystery which was 
engaging their attention and challenging their 
interpretation. In Him the spirit was so alert, the 
religious comprehension so fully developed, that 
He missed nothing of the significance of that great 
hour. That which deafened the ears or clouded 
the brows of others brought the smile of glad 
content to His lips. No thunder this, nor even 
unknown angel visitant, but the voice of His 
Father. 

This is the highest degree of spiritual perception, 
an explanation which really explains, when specu- 
lation passes into knowledge. 


Where one heard thunder, and one saw 
flame, 
I only know He named my name. 


What seems to you but the sultry rumbling of an 
overcharged atmosphere is to a more spiritual 
mind full of infinite spiritual possibilities. Where 
at the most you are convinced of the presence of 
some vague psychic manifestation—an angel—the 
man of quickened religious susceptibility is hearing 


the very accents of God calling him to personal 
dealings. 

The hour was a critical one, not only for the 
whole world, but in particular for Jesus Himself. 


‘Not to those ‘standing by’ in ‘idle curiosity or half- 


hearted indifference, wondering what would turn 
up next, but to the One who was walking in the 
path of service and sacrifice that He might redeem 
the world and lead it back to righteousness and 
God, was the true reading of the riddle vouchsafed. 
Pain and suffering, seeming defeat and death. there 
might be, but the outcome of all would be the 
glory of God. And once He was sure of that, 
Jesus could face up to all that life and death might 
demand of Him. He had listened to the confused 
noises of the age, and had heard, not the grinding 
of a soulless machine, nor the uncertain rendering 
of a fitful melody, but His Father’s voice. 

St. Paul has let us far into the secret of things 
when he has told us that he was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision which came to him. If he 
had been, it is not unlikely that he would some 
day have come to the conclusion that his com- 
panions, and not he, were right. There had been a 
blinding light and a bewildering noise, but it might 
after all have been explained in various material- 
istic ways. What really convinced Paul was the life 
and growing experience into which his vision led 
him. ‘People might tell him that he had had a 
sunstroke ; but he knew that, sunstroke or some- 
thing else, he had been led into a career of useful- 
ness; that life had assumed a new meaning and 
fascination for him; that depths of joy and peace 
and hope had been opened up; that he had passed 
into a friendship he could only adequately describe 
by saying that he knew the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ. As he obeyed the impulses that 
came upon him with mastering force in that hour 
of prostration, life disclosed its unsearchable riches. 
for him. He saw and kept seeing what he had 
been blind to until now. . . . He heard and kept 
hearing the assuring voice within saying, ‘‘ Abba, 
Father,” and giving him that sonship with the 
Lord of heaven and earth which had been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Jesus whose 
followers he had hunted down to death. . . . Years 
after the startling day on the Damascus road, when 
life’s experience had turned in its accumulated 
evidence, he wrote confidently, “I know whom I 
have believed.” ’} 


. 1H. L, Simpson, Zhe Intention of His Soul. 
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FirtH SuNDaAyY IN LENT. 
The Atonement. 

‘In whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.’—Col 114, 

Our redemption is no mere complex of ideas. 
It is a fact in history—the central fact of all that 
long story. And we must be on our guard as 
Christians against the tyranny of several types of 
idealist philosophy, which sterilize such belief at 
the outset. Loyalty or disloyalty to the great fact 
means life or means death to Christian faith. Not 
a few so-called theories of Atonement are evasions 
or denials of the fact itself, Assuming, then, the 
view of history as not merely a divine manifestation 
but a divine activity, we proceed to emphasize 
several elements in the doctrine of Atonement. 

1. First: we are saved, specifically and emphati- 
cally, by the sufferings and death of Christ. Cer- 
tainly there will be few or none to-day who will 
seek to separate the death of Christ from the life 
which it crowned. The ‘imputation of. Christ’s 
active obedience’ is a desperately scholastic fashion 
of asserting the connexion between the death and 
the antecedent life; yet, however obsolete its 
terms of thought or of expression, it points to a 
truth. The death does not save us without the 
life. It is the death of Jesus Christ that saves ; 
the death of Him who had shown Himself to be 
what we mean by Jesus Christ; dare we add it >— 
who had Jecome Jesus Christ amid the sufferings 
and temptations of His life before that hour, when 
as a merciful and faithful high priest He undertook 
the supreme task of dying. But we must affirm 
with at least equal emphasis the counter-proposi- 
tion, that the life does not save us apart from the 
death. If either can be passed over in a brief 
statement of Christian facts, the death cannot be 
omitted and the life may. For it was given to 
Christ to embody in that supreme sacrifice all 
that His life meant, of love to man and of filial 
faithfulness towards God. 

2. Secondly: the death of Christ is known by 
Christians as procuring for us or conveying to us 
or assuring us of the forgiveness of our sins; and 
this is the primary gift of God—the first and, in a 
sense, the greatest and most wonderful thing in- 
cluded in salvation. How the death of Christ is 
related to man’s forgiveness may perplex us. 
Perhaps our Lord’s death procures forgiveness. 
Perhaps it conveys forgiveness. Perhaps it rather 
assures us—giving us moral warrant, even at the 


moment when we confess our sins, to believe in the 
forgiveness of God. Or perhaps several of these 
expressions may be justified. Or quite different 
expressions may do better service in interpreting 
God to men. But, even if the effort at definition - 
should result in failure—even if we must endure the 
jeers of those who are content with some plausible 
and glib formula that cannot long content either 
mind or heart or conscience—we will not waver in 
the confession, though made perhaps half blindly, 
that in Christ we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of our sins. There 
may indeed be another thing in regard to which - 
our thought must grow riper. There may be 
something to learn as to what forgiveness 
means. Is it just the remission of penalties? 
Does it always include such remission? Or is the 
essence of forgiveness rather restoration to God’s 
friendship? Can that friendship, then, ever be 
interrupted? And, if interrupted, can it ever 
possibly be reknit? Christian faith is sure of its 
answer. Sin does separate from God. Christ by 
His death does reconcile. 

3. Thirdly: the cross of Christ is held to be not 
merely the means of forgiveness but also the 
fountainhead of the new life. If we must say, 
with the child’s hymn, ‘ He died that we might be 
forgiven,’ we must continue with it, in the next 
breath, ‘He died to make us good.’ And these 
two great benefits, however closely knit together, 
and however inseparable one from the other in 
experience, must be regarded (pace Dr. Denney) as 
two things and not as one. Nor shall we be loyal 
either to the teaching of the New Testament or to 
the facts of Christian experience if we lay exclusive 
emphasis upon forgiveness, or seek to explain the 
redemption of human character by some other 
power than the grace of the suffering Saviour. 
Should we say that—the constitutional barrier of 
sin being once removed—the goodwill of God flows 
out freely towards us, or that His omnipotence 
rescues us and terminates our state of almost 
utter helplessness, or that the Holy Spirit supple- 
ments wethin us the work of Christ for us—it is all 
true, and yet it is all incomplete. Christ died for 
us; we bless God for that great love. But also, 
we died with Christ. Somehow—for these are 
mysterious things — somehow, we say, He has 
broken the evil spell and won the decisive victory 
which loyal faith inherits and shares.} 

1R. Mackintosh, Historie Theortes of Atonement. 
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The Spirit of Early BFudaiom. 
By Proressor JoHn E. McFapyen, D.D., Unirep FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


Contrast of the Post-Exilic with the Pre-Exilic Age. 


Jupaism is still a mighty force'in the world to-day, 
and many of its phases are little more than 
adumbrated in the literature of the Old Testament. 
By early Judaism we mean the period of four 
centuries or so from the sixth century B.c. to the 
second, beginning with the return from the exile 
and ending with the Maccabean times—the period 
whose literary reflex is to be found in the books of 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Isaiah 56-66, Ruth, 
the Priestly part of the Pentateuch, Joel, Jonah, 
Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, Psalms and 
Proverbs in part, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Esther, and 
certain minor fragments. Is the complex move- 
ment represented by this heterogeneous literature 
governed by a single spirit? What, if any, is the 
unity amid all this incontestable diversity ? 

Let us glance for a moment at the overwhelming 
national experience which preceded this movement 
and which to so large an extent conditioned its 
life and literature. The exile broke the history of 
Israel in two. The terms pre-exilic and post-exilic 
are more than merely chronological: the types of 
energy and ideal that lie on one side of the exile 
are in many essential respects different from those 
on the other. Of course beneath these conflicting 
types there is a real unity, as there always is and 
must be alike in every individual and national 
development. From the beginning to the end the 
Hebrew remains a Hebrew, just as the Greek 
remains a Greek and the Englishman an English- 
man. Amid much that is very different, the 
Maccabean struggles repeat’ the ancient energies 
and tempers by which, a millennium before, Israel 
won her victories over the Canaanites and secured 
the land upon which her mighty work for the 
world was to be done: the First Book of the 
Maccabees irresistibly reminds us of the Book of 
Judges. 
Greek Anthology already anticipated in Homer; 


and the great labour struggle of to-day, needlessly — 
vexatious as it may be in some of its aspects, is in 
direct line with the epoch-making challenge which | 


broke upon our history with Magna Charta. All 


that is true and incontrovertible: there can be no. 


absolute break in a nation’s history. One period 


Just so is the large humanism of the. 


fades or rather flows into another, and beneath the 
diversity of the operations of the ages there is one 
spirit. 

It is equally true, however, that there are great 
convulsions in national and international experience, 
such as the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
French Revolution, the great World War, which 
do not and cannot leave men and nations as they 
find them. Indeed, this is true of all experience— 
of the even flow of life as well as of its catastrophic 
things. The man of seventy is continuous with 
the boy of seven, yet-the subtle interplay of 
circumstance effects profound and _ inevitable 
change. It is'a long way not only in time but in 
thought and in historical and religious experience 
from the song of Deborah to the one hundred and 
thirty-ninth Psalm, just as it is a long way from 
Hesiod to Plotinus and from the Beowulf to 
Browning. 


(i.) ECCLESIASTICISM. 


Now the change which: the progress of even 
peaceful centuries would inevitably have brought 
over the mind of Israel was immeasurably modified 
by the catastrophic experience of exile. The most 
cursory comparison of pre-exilic with post-exilic 
literature leaves upon our mind the impression 
that they are the products of altogether different 
worlds. When we pass. from Amos to Malachi we 
‘are like unto them that dream.’ Ezekiel, of 
course, 1s the great reminder that the contrasts 
which seem so startling and radical to us are not 
to be too sharply drawn, for he, in his own single 


person, harmoniously blends the opposition of: 


prophet and priest. He looks before and after— 
back to the pre-exilic movement which in. one 


| sense he summarizes, and forward to the post-exilic 


movement which he, more than any other, in- 
augurates: he touches Amos with one hand, and 
Malachi with the other. It is he who compels us 
to feel the underlying unity between those strangely 
diverse periods, he incarnates in himself their 
seemingly conflicting and incompatible interests. 
If he is the father of Judaism, he is no less surely 
the heir of the great prophetic movement: he is 
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the bridge on which we may pass with intelligence 
from one period to the other. 

_ But even over a bridge we may pass into 
another land. The spiritual scenery, when we 
cross by way of Ezekiel, is unlike that which we 
have left behind. Contrasts abound. In the pre- 
exilic period, for example, the ‘prophet is in the 
ascendant, in the post-exilic the priest. There 
were priests of course in abundance before the 
exile, as there were prophets, a few, after it. The 
warfare of the pre-exilic prophets is, to a large 
extent, waged against the distortions of religion 
that were supported and encouraged by the priests ; 
and the interest of the post-exilic prophets was by 
no means confined to ritual and the Temple (cf. 
Zec 7%, Mal 35). But it remains broadly true 
that the dominating figure of the earlier period is 
the prophet and of the later the priest. We can 
trace the transition through Deuteronomy, that 


glorious book which insists with all a prophet’s | 


ardour upon a purified national life, and which yet 
gathers this national reform round a purified ritual 
Within one exclusive place of worship. We can 
trace it, too, in the change that came over Hebrew 
historical writing. In JE, for example, though the 
narratives sometimes attach to famous sanctuaries 
like Bethel, the emphasis is upon the great moral 
ideas and the inspiring conceptions of God and 
His purpose, upon which the prophets so un- 
weariedly insist. . In the Book of Kings, the spirit 
is no longer prophetic but prophetico-priestly : 
Deuteronomy has begun to do its work in shaping 
the historian’s approach to fact. The editors 
eliminate much that would have been of immense 
interest and value to us, and treat much of what 
remains in accordance with a scheme by which 
they pass judgment on kings, with wearisome 
iteration, according to their attitude to the high 
places. But post-exilic historians are interested 
almost exclusively in ritual: this is the dominating 
interest alike of P and of the Chronicler. The 
vivid picture of David, for example, drawn by the 
earlier historians is so overlaid by the Chronicler’s 
ecclesiastical brush as to be almost ludicrously un- 
recognizable. Nearly every vestige of political 
interest in ancient warriors.and statesmen has 
vanished: the hands are the hands of the historian, 
but the voice is the voice of a Churchman. 
Nothing now matters but the Church. 

This change in: the spirit of historical writing is 
but the reflex of the change that had passed over 


' Malachi. 


the people. They had once been a nation, they 
are now only a Church. As a nation they had 
never been great in the sense in which Assyria or 
Egypt was great, except to a certain degree during 
the reign of David. But size is no measure of a 
nation’s greatness any more than of a man’s, and 
Israel had been great in its political as in its 
religious soul. Menaced by great empires more 
or less continuously for four centuries, she had 
clung throughout it all with desperate tenacity to 
what independence was possible for her. The 
stubborn defence of Samaria for three years (724— 
721 B.C.) and of Jerusalem for a year and a half 
(588-586) amid unimaginable horrors, shows how 
fiercely her people valued their political status 
among the nations of the world. But all this 
passes with the exile. Her territory for long after 


_ the return consisted of little more than the fields 


and villages for a space of ten or fifteen miles 
around Jerusalem. She is now a Church—a 


| nation no more. 


National life, if so with any propriety it might 
be called, now gathers round the Temple: the 


| leaders of her religious life are consequently priests. 
| It is at this point that the contrast between the 


pre-exilic and the post-exilic period is most striking. 
One wonders what Amos would have thought of 
We think of the immortal challenge, 
‘Was it sacrifices and offerings that you brought 
Me in the wilderness, O house of Israel? (Nay, 
verily ; but now, as then) let justice roll on as 
water, and righteousness like a perennial stream’ 
(Am 5%. 24); and we ask ourselves what fellowship 
the man who hurled such a challenge could have 


had with the man who urged that God demanded 


these very sacrifices and offerings, and that to with- 


' hold’ them was robbery which brought down His 
"curse. 


‘You rob Me in the matter of tithes and 
Offerings, you are cursed with the curse, for you 
rob Me’ (Mal 3°). To the one the power of God 
depended on hating the morally evil, and loving 
the morally good (Am 514"), to the other it 


_ depended upon bringing the whole tithes into the 
treasury (Mal 31°). 
scarcely possible to imagine, yet it is broadly: 


A greater contrast it would be. 


_ typical of the pervasive contrast between pre-exilic 


and post-exilic prophecy. It is not merely that in 
the later day the priest is the dominant religious 
figure, but that the prophet, when he does appear, 
speaks with the accent of the priest. The God of 
Amos says, ‘I hate, I despise your feasts (571), the 
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God of Hosea demands mercy, of sacrifice (6°) ; 
but the interest of Haggai and Zechariah gathers 
upon the Temple, and of Malachi upon its worship. 


(ii.) SCEPTICISM. 


Another distinguishing feature of the post-exilic 
age in contrast with the pre-exilic is its note of 
intellectual challenge. Scepticism there was before 
the exile, but it is only feebly and intermittently 
vocal and never long sustained (cf. 2 S 358, Jer 12!*), 
There is nothing like a deliberate and reasoned 
challenge of the ways of God with men. But 
during or just before the exile the note begins to 
be distinctly heard—at first only in the form of a 
popular proverb (Jer 319, Ezk 18%), but a proverb 
which crystallizes reflexion on the experience of 
at least two generations and expresses a cynical 
view of history, ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, but it is the children’s teeth that are set on 
edge.’ The exiles to whom Ezekiel ministers 
bluntly express their doubt or denial of God’s 
justice. ‘The way of the Lord is inequitable’ 
(18%. 29 3317), they say, and Ezekiel with equal 
bluntness has to remind them that-it is not the 
Lord’s ways but their own that are inequitable 
(18%), By the time of Malachi, however, a 
century and a quarter later, scepticism is in full 
blast. Short as that book is, it unmistakably 
reveals an atmosphere of discussion and challenge 
even among the circles of the pious. A protest 
from his audience runs throughout the book. 
Whatever he says is immediately disputed—‘ but 
ye say.’ The book opens on a note of challenge. 
“I have loved you, saith Jehovah. Sut ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us?’ (12). And so 
again and again. ‘But ye say, Wherefore?’ (214), 
“Ye have wearied Jehovah with your words. But 
ye say, Wherein have we wearied Him?’ (217), 
‘Return unto me. Sut ye say, Wherein shall we 
return?’ (37). ‘Yerob Me. But ye say, Wherein 
have we robbed ‘Thee?’ (38). It is not without 
justice that Malachi levels at them the charge, 
‘Your words have been stout against Me, saith 
Jehovah’ (31°), though they are hardly conscious 
of the gravity of their challenge and of the essential 
scepticism of their temper—‘ But ye say, What 
have we spoken against Thee?’ The men whom 
Malachi addresses are disappointed, embittered, 
and angry at God’s conduct of the world’s affairs, 
‘Where is the God of justice?’ they ask (2!7), 


They are not afraid to deny in words half sorrow- 
ful, half bitter, that there is a moral order at all: 
the world is turned upside down. All that they 
can see through their tears is a definitely immoral 
order. They say, ‘Every one that doeth evil is 
good in the sight of Jehovah, and he delighteth 
in them’ (217), ‘It is vain to serve God; and 
what profit is it that we have kept His charge and 
that we have walked mournfully before Jehovah of 
Hosts? And we’ are constrained by the logic of 
fact to ‘call the proud happy; yes, it is those that 
work wickedness that are built up, those who thus 
test God that escape’ (3/5). The interesting point 
is that these are not the words of wicked men: it 
is ‘those who feared Jehovah that spoke thus with 
one another’ (3!°) ; and the prophet has to console 
them by assuring them that God is writing their 
names in a book which will keep Him in mind, in 
the great day, of their fidelity. 

It was only natural that the gloomy experiences 
of the three or four centuries that succeeded the 


exile should confirm the sceptical temper of men 


who faced the facts and refused to be comforted 
either by illusory hopes for which they could see 
no foundation, or by such a faith as that of the 
Chronicler which seemed equally able to ignore 
the facts of the present and to adapt to his own 
rigid scheme the inconvenient facts of the past. 
To this temper immortal expression has been given 
by the incomparable writer of the Book of Job. 
Sometimes it flashes out in a simple passionate 
challenge: 
He destroyeth both guiltless and guilty. 
When the scourge bringeth sudden death, 
The despair of the blameless He mocketh. 
He hath given up the earth to the wicked ; 

He veileth the face of its judges. ; 

If it be not He, who then? (Job 972-4), 
Sometimes it utters itself in a wail over the un- 
utterable misery in which all human life is 
enveloped : 

Hath man on the earth not a warfare, : 

With days like the days of a hireling? (7!) 

Man that is born of a woman 

Is of few days and full of trouble (141). 
But at other times it launches forth in a protest, 
as sustained as it is fierce, against the whole order 
of the world. Never has a more furious challenge 
been hurled against it than in the bitterly eloquent 
words beginning with— 
Why are wicked men suffered to live, 
To grow old and wax mighty in power? (217). 
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and ending with the wonderful lines : 


One dies with his strength*unimpaired, 

In the hey-day of ease and prosperity ; 
Filled are his buckets with milk ; 

His bones at the marrow are moistened. 
And one dies with soul embittered, 

With never a taste of good. 
In the dust they lie down together ; 

The worm covers them both (217%-?8),} 


Job is not here simply lamenting that the bad 
prosper while the good suffer; that would;,be at 
least an order, albeit an immoral order. He is 
saying something far more terrible than that. He 
is saying that not only is there no moral order, 
there is not even a definitely immoral order; any- 
thing may happen to anybody. There is simply 
no order at all. It is easy to see in all this the 
reflex not only of a sorrowful individual experience, 
but of the general sorrow and confusion of the 
times in which the unhappy writer lived. 

The same challenge we hear later, but without 
its thrill of moral passion, from the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. He, too, maintains alternately, like 
the writer of Job, that the order of the world is 
immoral, and that there is no order at all. The 
good fare badly and the bad fare well; and, a few 
verses further on, all fare alike—at least in the end. 
‘Here is another of the anomalies to be found 
upon the earth—honest men who fare as if they 


1] quote from my translation in Zhe Wisdom Books in 
Modern Speech, p. 51 (Jas. Clarke & Co.), 


had been scoundrels, and scoundrels who fare as 
if they had been honest men’ (Ec 84). ‘The 
fate of all is alike—of saint and scoundrel, good 
and bad, pure and impure, those who do and those 
who do not practise sacrifice. Good man and 
sinner fare alike, those who take oaths and those 
who are afraid to take them’ (9?).2, A fragment, 
fortunately preserved, of another baffled thinker, 
helps us to feel how wide-spread and how 
paralyzing was the sense of inability to solve the 
weary world-problem : ; 
I have wearied myself, O God, 
O God, I am wearied and spent ; 
For dull as a brute am I, 
Not a man with the mind of a man. 
I have not learned wisdom, 
And nothing I know of the Holy One. 
Who hath climbed the heavens and come down? 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fist ? 
Who hath tied in a garment the waters, 
Or set up the bounds of the earth? 
What is his name, or his son’s name? 
For surely thou knowest (Pr 30!4).? 
There is nothing that in the least resembles 
these elaborate sceptical challenges in pre-exilic 
literature. They are the thoughts of disillusioned 
members of a sorrow-stricken age, an age of books 
and meditation which have brought no comfort, or 
light, or healing. 
Books are so many, their making is endless, 
And study protracted but wearies the flesh (Ec 12”). 


ONCCN Ctl Pa lose SOCe Ctl. 1 Pe 1GOs 


Contributions and Comments. 


ANodern Greek and the Mew 
'  Sestament. 


in Tue Exposirory Timgs, xxv. p. 54f. (cf. 2. 
xxxi. p. 421), Dr. Rendel Harris drew attention to 
an interesting passage in Professor Masson’s Pro- 
degomena to his translation of Winer’s Grammatik 
des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, in which 
Masson showed the value of Modern Greek for 
the better understanding of the Greek of the New 
Testament. That was in 1859; but I am now 
able to supplement that testimony by another 
about eighty years earlier, drawn from a contribu- 
tion to the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 


of 15th May 1920, by Nikos A. Bees (éys). In 
his article Bees recalls the work of the distinguished 
Swedish scholar, Jacob Jonas Bjornstahl (+ 1779), 
who undertook many archeological journeys in 
the Near East. Bjornstahl was in the habit of 
communicating the results of these journeys ina 
series of letters to his friends, some of which were 
afterwards translated into German with the title: 
Jakob Jonas Bjornstahls Briefe auf seiner auslan- 
dischen Reisen an den Konigl. Bibliothekar C. G. 
Gjorwell. Aus den Schwedischen tibersetzt von 
Christ. Heinrich Grosskurd. have been unable 
to see a copy of this volume which was published 
in Leipzig and Rostock in 1783; but the following 
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is an English translation of the passage (p. 179) to 


which Bees specially refers, and which he claims 
as the broad outlook of a man, who in many par- 
ticulars was much in advance of his time. 

‘When I was reading here [in the Monastery of 
Wituma at Trikkala] the Gospel of John, I found 
that different ‘passages in it received much light, 
when one took careful note of the usages of this 
land, and that many words and expressions occur 
which in my view are most adequately interpreted 
by the aid of Modern Greek, for example, 7A7jpwpa, 
“full payment,” udpa tpirn, “Tuesday,” oxotvos, 
“rope,” “cable,” etc. I am perhaps the first to 
whom this thought has occurred: at least I have 
not found it in any other. Why should ancient 
Hebrew be explained by means of Arabic, Moeso- 
Gothic by means of the new dialects of the 
Teutonic speech, Old Gaulish by means of French, 
and so forth, and not likewise Ancient Greek by 
means of Modern Greek, inasmuch as the latter 
has been so excellently preserved especially by 
the Church, which has always read and under- 
stood the New Testament, and has also drawn its 
religion from it?’ 

G. MILLIGAN. 

Glasgow University. 2 


ae eee 


JZobn xviii. 5, 6. 


THESE verses present two apparent difficulties : 

(1) The words, ‘ And Judas also, who betrayed 
him, stood with them,’ are unnecessary; to the 
narrative, as the writer has already mentioned the 
fact in v.°. They also form a break in the con- 
versation between Jesus and those who came to 
arrest Him which spoils the vividness of the 
picture. 


Entre 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Language of Palestine. 


‘ AND after a while came unto him they that stood 
vy, and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of 
them ; for thy speech bewrayeth thee. One wonders 
how the speech of a Galilaean fisherman differed 


(2) The words ‘and fell to the ground’ record 
an unnatural and semi-miraculous event not men- 
tioned by any of the other evangelists, and one which 
tries the faith of many readers. The present 
writer offers a suggestion which gets rid of both 
these difficulties at once. 

In the scene which this account brings before us, 
the band of officers and servants come up to the 
little group of disciples with Jesus in their midst. 


‘He sees them first, owing no doubt to the flashing 


of the torches and lanterns in the shadows of the 
garden. He immediately hails them with the 
words, ‘Whom seek ye?’ They reply, ‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene.’ But in spite of His reply, ‘I am he,’ 
they do not seem to recognize Him. The other 
Gospels tell us why. Judas had not yet given 
them the promised sign ; as the Fourth Gospel indi- 
cates, he is still standing with them. Their natural 
movement would be to push him forward and thus 
urge him to give the fatal kiss. But such a move- 
ment from the point of view of an onlooker among 
the disciples would have the appearance of their 
going behind him. 

The present writer would suggest that the words 
am7nrAGov eis Ta driow refer to this natural move- 
ment on their part as viewed by an eye-witness, 
But in this case a necessary pronoun airod must 
have dropped out in transmission. As soon as 
the pronoun was omitted the words <is 1a dricw 
would have been left, as it were, in the air, and an 
explanatory gloss would soon be added. In the 
words kal érecov xayai we may have such an 
explanatory gloss. This suggestion gets rid of 
the two difficulties mentioned above and also 
strengthens the evidence for the whole narrative 
being the work of an eye-witness. 

James H. Hincston. 

Ballymartle Rectory, County Cork. 


Qlous. 


from the speech of a Judaean manservant or maid- 
servant. The knowledge is to be had by the 
reading of a book on Zhe Language of Palestine, 
written by the Rev. J. Courtenay James, M.A., 
B.D. (T. & T. Clark ; 8vo, pp. xxii, 278; 24s.). 

In the first place, notice that there are three 
periods in the history of the language of Palestine. 
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First, there is ‘the Mosaic, the archaic period. © 
The language in this age was distinguished by its | 
antique character, partly recognizable in ancient 
terms and forms, and:partly in original poetry and 
the poetic tone of the prose.’ Next, there is the 
‘Davidic, the period of high development. This 
period began about the time of Samuel and ex- 
tended to Hezekiah. Under the united monarchy 
the language attained its meridian; its wealth of 
utterance appeared in the lyric and prophetic books 
of the time.’ Thirdly, there is the ‘Exilic, the | 
period of decline. From the time of the Assyrian | 
and other invasions, Hebrew began to deteriorate, 
as seen in Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the 
Chronicles. Though Hebrew ceased to be the 
vernacular of Palestine soon after the Exile, yet 
some of the great post-exilic writers continued its 
use from sacred scruples and associations.’ 

The language of Palestine in our Lord’s Day 
was Aramaic. But the Palestinian Aramaic was 
spoken in three dialects—the Samaritan,.the Gali- 
laean, and the Judaean. ‘The peculiarities of the 
Galilaean dialect ‘were due, partly to the geographi- 
cal position, and partly to the large admixture of 
Gentiles. Amongst the inhabitants of Galilee are 
named Egyptians, Arabians, Phoenicians, and 
later Greeks and Romans. The vernacular was 
the common Aramaic, with some peculiar forms, 
and particularly a provincial accent. We gather 
from Jewish authorities that the rough northern 
brogue of the Galilaeans was quite distinguishable 
from that of Jerusalem, and was a subjeet over 
which the Judaeans made merriment. By the 
southern provinces the northern dialect was con- 
sidered corrupt and barbarous. The cultivated 
sense of the metropolitan Jew was often offended 
by the rough and ready speech of the Galilaean. 
According to. Rabbinic writings, Galilaean was 
characterized by a vague or. indistinct utterance of 
certain letters, and by the confusion or suppression 
of others, especially the gutturals. The softening 
of the gutturals was probably not so advanced in 
Galilee as in Samaria, but this is a phase of the 
subject which probably belongs to a later. period. 
When out of their native province, the Galilaeans 
sometimes so blended or divided words as to render 
them unintelligible. Thus they were frequently 
supposed to say things entirely different from what 
they intended.’ 

' But we have touched on only a single small 
matter in this instructive and original book. The 


ground covered is very great, far greater than the 
title suggests. The Introduction is a short effective 


| sketch of the history of writing. The first chapter 


is a history of the languages surrounding and filter- 
ing into Palestine throughout the Babylonian, the 
Persian, and the Greek periods. There follows a 
description of the process which brought Aramaic 
in to supplant the ancient Hebrew language of the 
nation. In another chapter we are told who the 
Aramaeans were, and how they did so amazing a 
thing as to persuade the Israelites to give up the 
language of their great literature. There is an 
account of the Inscriptions and an estimate of 
their value in the study of the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. And the two.closing chapters are on 
Nabataean and on the Targums. 

It is a book of which British scholarship may 
well be proud. 


The Great Deeps. 


For the moment, and perhaps for longer, a keen 
interest is taken in the bottom of the ocean, 
Astonishing things have been found there; yet 


| more astonishing things are believed to live or lie 
| there. 


Think of the story that has recently been 
told of our fresh-water eel! ‘A knowledge -of the 
Deep Sea has cut into human life; it has been of 
value to mankind, practically, in connexion with 
laying cables (and that has meant much); intel- 
lectually, for it has been an exercise-ground for the 
scientific investigator ; emotionally, for there is 
perhaps no more striking modern gift to the 
imagination than the picture which explorers have 
given of the eerie, cold, dark, calm, silent, plant- 
less, monotonous, but thickly peopled world of the 
Deep Sea. 

‘Useful, stimulating, and wonderful, our know- 
ledge of the Deep Sea is, but what is the significance 
of the facts? We must try to realize that the Deep 
Sea is an integral part of a larger whole. Just as, 
the making of the great “deeps” was. connected 
with the raising of great mountains, so the abyssal 
fauna is wrapped up with the whole vital economy 
of the Earth. For it is the overflow basin of the 
great fountain of life whose arch is sunlit. It is 
necessary to the wholesomeness of the ocean. It 
is the universal clearing-house. 

‘Perhaps we go a. little deeper still when we 
recognize that life, which will not be gainsaid, has 
conquered the abyssal desert, that this byway is 
full of living creatures which will scarcely be baffled 
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by any difficulties. They have conquered the 
desert of the great deeps; they have peopled the 
floor of the sea with forms just as beautiful and fit 
and healthy as we find anywhere ‘else. Animate 
Nature is like the embodiment of a thought.’ 

Who says that, and says it so impressively? You 
may know. It is Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 
Out of his many books he has gathered a volume 
of selections—Watural History Studies (Melrose ; 
7s. 6d. net). He arranges the selections by the 
seasons. The book becomes a year-book of science 
set forth with all the skill of an accomplished 
literary artist. 


Where your Treasure is. 


Ideas and Ideals is the title of a little square 
volume, beautifully printed in Kelmscott style on 
Arnold unbleached hand-made paper, and bound 
artistically in boards with labels. Its contents are 
quotations from authors, living, or recently departed, 
most of them, who ad ideas and ideals. Only 
one theologian can be discovered—Dr. Stalker. 
But the essayists are many. Rarely more than 
one quotation is taken from one author, but Mary 
Yeates (the editor?) has furnished five. Take 
this (it is only part of the quotation) from Mr. G. 
Beesley Austin: 

‘The character of a man is determined, not by 
what he thinks good, but by what he thinks 
best. He has many things that are good, things 
which it would be a delight to him to have. 
But standing out above them all there is one 
' thing that is supreme, and that to him occupies 
the place of lonely pre-eminence. To that his 


mind again and again returns, it dominates him, it: 


claims his aspiration, it binds his heart. And it is 
that, no matter what it is, that day by day is 
making him. And the reason for that is not very 
far to seek. It is that into which he puts his very 
soul. The life of man moves along the line of his 
feelings, his love controls and governs him. He 
thinks and boasts—good easy man !—that life is 
regulated by intelligence, whereas it is everywhere 
dominated by feeling. And that to which he gives 
his heart, which he sets in the supreme place in 
his affections, determines the quality of his char- 
acter and the fashion of his destiny.’ 


Morale. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, is known as the author of an immense and 


momentous book on Adolescence. That book is 
accepted as authoritative on its subject. Unfor- 
tunately, its author does not confine his writing to 
that subject. Some time ago he published a book 
on the New Testament which showed that he did 
not know the difference between Galilee and 
Galatia. In the book which has now been pub- 
lished there is nothing so glaring as that. But 
there are chapters which prove quite conclusively 
that outside his own psychological studies President 
Hall is somewhat at sea. 

One chapter is on Prohibition. In not very 
elevated language he pleads the case of the 
moderate drinker. ‘Not only labourers,’ he says, 
‘but the average man and, indeed, his forebears 
for generations have had their tipple, and for a 
very large proportion of them beer or light wine 
has been used habitually and daily. Of these 
moderate drinkers there are perhaps few who have 
put themselves ors de combat by a “‘spree.”’ But 
he also contradicts himself. ‘When the bars are 
closed,’ he says, ‘his [the moderate drinker still] 
recourse is the streets, and if there is a mob or 
riot, he finds in these a source of excitement which 
he once found in the bottle or the glass.’ For 
such riots and rioters he has deep sympathy. 
‘Even the moderate drinker under prohibition 
must be regarded somewhat as a patient under- 
going a more or less unwilling cure. His whole 
system in general, and his metabolic activities in 
particular, are in process of refunctioning if not of 
reconstruction. Especially his stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and brain, which school temperance 
books and cuts depict as so disorganized and 
morbid, must undergo a considerable change in 
order to become normal, and so we must expect 
our patients to be irritable, and make all due 
allowances and provision for this.’ But he has 
already admitted that ‘crime and disorder due to 
inebriation have been everywhere decreased.’ 

When he passes from moderate drinking to 
theology President Stanley Hall is less contradic- 
tory but not less primitive. We must quote him 
again: ‘Belief in God is one of the most precious 
and inalienable articles of every creed, but the 
time has now come when we must realize frankly © 
that this supreme thesis must be subjectified. The 
Russian dramatist, Andreev, describes the objective 
God as a dwindling figure standing in the corner, 
holding a light that is burning out, and looking on 
the tragic history of man, even this war, with no 
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emotion and with no attempt to influence human 
affairs. His theme really is not the twilight: but 
the death of deity, and he seeks to represent thus 
the pallid, tenuous, and moribund faith in a deity 
who shapes things from without. Now the histories 
of religion show that nearly everything in nature 
has. been somewhere, sometime, an object of 
worship—rocks, hills, heavenly bodies, clouds, the 
sky and sea, trees, totemic animals, and last came 
the anthropomorphic deities. There are really 
two gods, one that presides over nature, the great 
compelling One and All partly typified by the 
numen tremendum of Sinai, and the other a more 
kindly being who represents and cares chiefly for 
man as the crown of creation. Science worships 
the god of the forces and laws of nature, while the 
Christian god symbolized by the historic figure of 
Jesus, represents Mansoul in its acutest struggles 
and its highest aspirations. The theology of this 
god is, as Feuerbach long ago showed, simply 
anthropology, and what the Christian really wor- 
ships is the good upward tendencies in the human 
soul in all its wonderful achievements, conscious, 
and perhaps, in some sense, especially unconscious. 
This is the deity that created all human institutions 
—language, society, science, and religion itself. 
All these sprang out of the great heart of humanity, 
and the time has now come when we must under- 
stand that the worship of every kind of objective 
deity is at best a refined form of idolatry. The 
true and living God is the developmental urge— 
*¢ Some call it evolution, and others call it God.”’ 

The title of the book is Morale: The Supreme 
Standard of Life and Conduct (Appleton; 8vo, 
pp. ix, 378; 15s. net). 


Mysticism. 

This is Principal Garvie in Zhe Christian 
Preacher: ‘The writer must confess that he has 
never been attracted much by the literature of 
mysticism ; for it seems to him to seek the right 
end by the wrong means. 

‘(z) The end of all religion is the direct contact, 
the intimate communion of the soul with God, 
such an experience of God that in intensity of 
feeling and certainty of thought it can compare 
even with sensible experience. In the measure in 
which a man has such a vision of God, can he 
testify to men the reality of God. But just as the 
percéptions of sense on analysis by psychology show 
a very complex process of mediation between the 


mind and the world, even so this experience of 
God is not immediate and altogether incapable of 
analysis. After the analysis is carried as far as it 
can be in either case, there remains an indescribable 
remainder. In both cases, too, there may be the 
sense of immediate knowledge without any con- 
sciousness of the process of mediation. Another 
analogy may make the matter still clearer. In the 
communion of living souls there is a sense of 
immediacy, and yet the content of their communion 


with one another, which gives it its value, does not 


consist only of the words of the moment, and the 
thoughts the words express, or the feelings they 
awaken, but includes, unanalysed, yet capable of 
analysis by reflection, the common life of the former 
years. In the same way surely the soul’s com- 
munion with God not only includes the momentary 
experience, but has its distinctive quality deter- 
mined by the whole past experience of His truth 
and grace. : 

‘(2) If this psychological knowledge is correct, 
then it follows that God is not more directly known 
by a withdrawal into the subjectivity of the experi- 
ent, but rather by an apprehension of all that 
is included in the objectivity of the experienced. 
Not by suppression of the human personality in its 
manifold activities, nor by absorption in the mood 
of the moment can the steady and clear vision 
of God be maintained ; but surely by living life as 
fully as possible sub specie divinitatis. Nature, 
history, man, can all be media of this direct con- 
tact with God: To assume otherwise involves a 
false dualism of God and the world He has made, 
and in which He dwells. The mysticism which 
flees from the without to the within to find God, 
and seeks God in the within, not in the normal 
psychical activities, but in ecstasy, or some ab- 
normal state, is the practical application of a doc- 
trine of divine transcendence, which so separates 
God from nature and man, that He cannot be 
found in them. A doctrine of divine immanence 
should have as its practical application a seeking 
and a finding of God as the reality in all and 
through all and over all. The writer has learned 
more from Spinoza than from any of the mystical 
writers about the practice of the presence of God; 
and even Hegel seems to him nearer the truth as 
regards the vision of God than a neo-Platonic 
mysticism. For Christian religion especially is 
the reality of God mediated historically by Jesus 
Christ, and by that mediation not less directly or 
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certainly known, but even possessed more fully 
and surely.’ 


SOME TEXTS. 
Matt. xii. 31, 32. 

There is a beautiful saying in Thomas Aquinas’s 
commentary on that terrible text in Mt 12°! on 
the unpardonable sin. Its spirit is carrying the 
Church far on the path of peace and reconciliation. 
How much further will it carry it? Itruns: ‘To 
the Father is specially assigned as his own, power ; 
to the Son, wisdom ; to the Holy Spirit, goodness. 
So he is said to sin against the Father who sins 
from weakness ; against the Son who sins from 
ignorance; against the Holy Spirit who sins from 
wickedness.’ ! 


John i, 14. 


Amongst the Hebrews a great reverence for the 
Divine Name promoted the use of phrases in place 
of that Name, of a precautionary or evasive nature, 
such as, for instance, the Blessed, the Highest, 
the Holy One. The Rabbis did not allow the 
Sacred Name to be used in the synagogue readings, 
and three terms were commonly employed in this 
circumlocutory manner in the century preceding 
the Incarnation ; these terms were the Dwedling, 
the Glory, and the Word. These three are brought 
together, surely not by accident, in the fourteenth 
verse of the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel—the 
Word was made flesh, and Dwe/t among us, and 


we beheld His Glory as of the only Begotten of | 


the Father, full of grace and truth.? 


John ix. 31. 


Mr. Fullerton in his new biography of Spurgeon 
tells us that ‘when visiting Tring in his early days 
Spurgeon said that God had answered his prayers 
before he was converted.’ Some ultra-Calvinists 
found fault with his teaching, and took him to task 
for it, quoting a text which they thought was in 
the Bible, but may be searched for there in vain— 
“The prayer of a sinner is abomination to the 
Hords4 

But the text is in the Bible, though the words 
are a misquotation. Clearly the reference is to 
the striking statement of the man who had been 


1p. H. Wicksteed, Reactzons between Dogma and Phil- 
osophy, p. 555. 

* Archdeacon Wakeford, The Word and the World, p. 1'72. 

3 W. Y. Fullerton, C. H. Spurgeon, p. 250. 


| 
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an inferior. 


born blind: ‘Now we know that God heareth not 
sinners.’ And it is a true statement. But, of 
course, it means sinners who will not turn ‘from 
their sin—which takes it out of the hands of the 
ultra-Calvinists. 


I Cor. xii. 28. 


‘And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues.’ They are all 
fairly intelligible except two. What are helps? 
What are governments ?. 

The Rey. A. H. McNeile, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin, has pub- 
lished a small volume of addresses on the parallel 
passage in Ephesians, calling it He Led Captivity 
Captive (Cambridge: Heffer; 3s. net). He dis-. 
cusses apostles, prophets, and the rest; and then 
turns to 1 Corinthians; for the ‘helps’ and the’ 
‘governments’ are not mentioned in Ephesians. 

Helps.—The Greek word means ‘the laying hold 
of a weight or burden that someone else is carrying, 
in order to help him along with it. It is not the 
action of a superior person who graciously assists 
It is simply, as we say, “to lend-a 
hand.”’ So it is a word for a nice-minded child 
and for a self-indulgent woman, and for—there’s 
the glory of it—God Himself: ‘He, remembering 


his mercy, hath helped his servant Israel’; and 
_for the Holy Spirit: ‘in like manner also the 


Spirit helpeth our infirmities.’ 
Governments.—‘ The margin of the Revised Ver- 


sion renders it ‘‘wise counsels”: but that, again, 


is not its strict meaning. St. James iii. 4 gives us 
a hint: ‘‘Behold also the ships which ... are 
turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever 
the governor listeth.” The “governor” means the 
“pilot” or ‘steersman,” as the Revised Version 
has it. And S. Paul means the same: delicate 
steering, tactful handling, guidance by a strong 
and sanctified common sense. It needs sympathy, 
the power to put yourself in another person’s place, 


and to understand what he or she feels about’ 
_ things. 
_ God, who giveth to all liberally. 


It needs wisdom, gained by asking of 
It needs power 
over yourself so as not to be impulsive, or 
obstinate, or dictatorial, or jealous, or touchy ; or, 
on the other hand, weak and vacillating. And 
whether we are in a position of authority or not, 


we all have some steering to do. There’ is the: 


THE EXPOS 


great and wide sea of life, and there go the ships, 
the numberless individual lives, every one of them 
with the possibility of shipwreck ahead. And we 
are to help to steer them, so that Christ may bring 
them unto the haven where they would be.’ 


t Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. ar. 


‘Whether or not the account in Chronicles is 
inconsistent with that in Kings depends upon the 
original meaning of the words “Ophir” and 
“Tarshish.” If at the time the texts were written 
these words had definite geographical meanings 
like those now assigned to them, there would be a 
manifest inconsistency ; for a.ship bound westward 
to a Tarshish in southern Spain could not well 
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iron, and marble: And cinnamon, and spice, and 
incense, and ointment, and frankincense, and wine, 
and oil, and ‘fine flour, and wheat, and cattle, and 
sheep ; and, merchandise of horses, and chariots, 
and slaves; and souls of men.’ 

‘This list of articles'of trade,’ says Mr. Schoff, 


‘might stand for a sketch of the. commerce of 


Rome, but when examined in detail, it is evidently 
no more than a selection from the tabernacle and 
_ temple specifications, with a few changes, due to 


_ the rabbinical interpretations. of Ezekiel.’ 


include in the same voyage an Ophir in southern | 


or eastern Arabia. But if Tarshish means no 


more than “subject peoples,” and Ophir a “‘coast- | 


land,” and if the appearance of Ophir in the tribal 
genealogy of Genesis is due to the attempt of some 
interpreter of later date to give the name a definite 


‘Souls of men,” he adds, ‘is the single con- 
tribution of the author of the Apocalypse to these 
traditional lists. Ina sense this distinction between 
a man’s body and his soul may reflect the progress 
of human thought and belief between the periods 


| of the Law and.of the New Testament.’ 


application which it did not rightly possess, there | 
would be no reason why either word should not | 


“colonial ‘ports” such as Tartessus, or to “ foreign 
coasts” sucH as those of the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf.’ 

‘The suggestion is made by Mr. Wilfred H. 
Schoff, Secretary of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, in a book which goes by the title of 
The Ship ‘ Tyre’ (Longmans ; 8vo, pp. 157; 9S. 
net). 


Commercial Museum is not altogether out of 
his element. This secretary, in any case, knows 
where he is and what he is about. 


As Babylon is called Tyre by Ezekiel for camou- | 
flage, so Rome is called Babylon by John in the | 


Apocalypse. 
of commerce of the Romans, finding most of them 


in Ezekiel, so Ezekiel describes the commerce of | 
the Babylonians, finding it in the furniture of the | 
| And fe would let in whoever came a-calling :— 
| Saints so holy, scamps so appalling. 


Temple and the Tabernacle. In neither case is -it 
possible to look upon the passage as a serious 


attempt to describe the actual commerce of the 
_ Elisha and the bears are a-waiting in the yard. 


nation. 

Take St. John’s list: ‘Merchandise of gold, and 
silver, and precious stone, and pearls, and fine 
linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet; and all 
thyine wood, and every vessel of ivory, and every 


vessel made of most precious wood, and of brassand | 


And as John describes the articles | 


( 


NEW POETRY. 
Vachel Lindsay. 


Vachel Lindsay seems to be the most popular 


apply to a distant voyage in any direction; to poet in the United States. He is the most truly 


American, they say, of all poets now alive. Well, 
his new book Zhe Daniel Jazz (Bell; 4s. 6d. net) 
is American. We do not say that only an American 


_ could have written the poem on Lincoln which we 
| are about to quote, for it is a poem, and so of 


universal interest. -But in some of the others there 


_ is an abandon of language as well as an audacity 
Reece caiicdein a cubieren shana of form to be found only where Whitman first led 


the Commerce of the Bible,’ the Secretary of a Be See oe 


In Zhe Daniel 
the first poem in the book—you read: 


Jaze 


King Darius said to the lions: 
‘Bite Daniel. Bite Daniel. 
Bite him. Bite him. Bite him!’ 


You also read: 


Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell. 
He ran up stairs. He answered the bell. 


“Old man Ahab leaves his card. 


Here comes Pharaoh and his snakes a-calling. 
Here comes Cain and his wife a-calling. 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego for tea. 
Here comes Jonah and the whale, 

And the Sea! 
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Here comes St. Peter and his fishing pole. 

Here comes Judas and his silver a-calling. 

Here comés old Beelzebub a-calling.’ 

And Daniel kept a-praying:— ‘Lord save my 
soul.’ 

Daniel kept a-praying :—‘ Lord save my soul.’ 

Daniel kept a-praying :—‘ Lord save my soul.’ 


But on a later page you read this: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 
(Ln Spring field, Illinois) 


_ It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us:—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they known not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come ;—the shining hope of Europe free ; 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


William Ernest Henley. 


Henley died in 1903, so that the book of verse 
for boys which he selected and arranged and which 
is now published as one of the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
series, with the title of Lyra Heroica (Macmillan 3. 
3s. 6d. net), must have been edited by some one 
else. In it are three of Henley’s own poems, and 
his death is recorded. We quote one of them. 
It is well known, but the correct text is not well 
known : 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced, nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul.’ 


Thomas Thornely. 


Mr. Thomas Thornely, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, has obeyed that ‘mysterious impulse 
which leads so many of us, ‘‘in an uncertain hour,” 
to break out into verse, and which persuades 
us so easily that crude thoughts and flippant 
fancies may be made presentable and even pleasing, 
if only they are tricked out with rhyme and metre.” 
Having been urged to let the world read his ‘crude 
thoughts and flippant fancies,’ he published a 
volume and called it Verses from Fen and Fell. 
He has been encouraged now to issue a new 
edition, and he has both revised and enlarged it 
(Cambridge: at the University Press; 5s. 6d. net). 
A fair example is entitled : 


QUERIES. 


Were every wrong redressed, 
Right everywhere prevailing, 
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Would Virtue unresisted rest, 
Its fount of action failing? 
No! Heaven would plan another quest, 
Spread other seas for sailing. 


Were every wish fulfilled, 

That sets us now a sighing, 

Would pleasure’s clanking wheels be stilled, 
The stream that turns them drying? 

No! Other wants would soon be willed, 
New wheels be set a flying. 


If knowledge all were: known, 
And error all transcended, 
Would mind sit idle on its throne, 
Its work and mission ended? 

. No! truth would other aspects own, 
With other error blended. 


Man lives but as he strives, 

In death alone is resting ; 

’Tis but the mounting soul survives, 
Fresh heights for ever breasting ; 
Heaven’s but a home for strenuous lives, 
That stood Earth’s hour of testing. 


David Hall. 


The title which Mr. Hall has given to his volume 
of Verse is Zf Only/ (Paisley: Gardner)—not a 
happy title, not worthy of the earnestness of the 
verse. Take two verses of 


To-Morrow AnD To-Day. 
(James iv. 13.) 


‘To-morrow,’ said the boy, ‘I mean 
To start life’s better way’— 

The sun went down; it rose again 
And ushered in To-day! 


To-morrow, grown a man, he vowed 
Should end his long delay— 

That morrow came, but when it came 
It bore the name To-day. 


William Dudley Foulke. 


Mr. Foulke is not so careful as a great poet has 
to be. oeta mascitur only if he knows what he is 
about. Mr. Foulke sings, not because he must, 
but because it is very good fun. The title is Zo- 
day and Yesterday (Milford ; 6s. net). This is one 


of the shortest of the poems, written on Easter 
Day, 1918: 


RESURRECTION. 


Golgotha! France! On every blasted field 
Grim crucifixion to redeem mankind— 
What resurrection shall the slaughter yield, 
What nobler birth of freedom shall we find? 
Pray God the stone be quickly rolled away, 
So we can smile again on Easter Day. 


A. St. John Adcock. 


The tone of Mr. Adcock’s satires is not agree- 
able, but it may be that as medicine they are 
salutary. The title is Zod Macmammon sees his 
Soul (Swarthmore Press; 2s. net) This is the 
first verse of 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN’S CREED. 


What makes the poor begrudge our gains 
And ask for more to eat and drink? 
They’re taught at school that grief and pain’s 
The common lot, and yet they think 
They ought to be 
Fed full and free 
Like me and you, and you and me. 


Lionel Lancelot Shadwell. 


Mr. Shadwell is a translator. He is also a poet. 
No man can translate Zhe Odes of Horace into 
English verse without being himself a poet. And 
Mr. Shadwell can translate them well. In the 
pleasant little book which Mr. Blackwell has 
published in Oxford the Latin text and the English 
translation are given on opposite pages. The 
metre is in such variety, and so much depends on 
the metre, that a fair example is scarcely possible. 
The 30th Ode of the Third Book—‘ Exegi monu- 
mentum aere perennius ’"—may be chosen as readily 
as any other : S 


I’ve built a monument to outlast 
Statues of bronze, and tower more vast 
Than pyramids by monarchs piled. ° 
Nor wasting rain, nor fury wild 

Of restless north wind to decay 

Can bring it, nor the long array 

Of years untold and ages’ flight. 

Not all of me shall death have right 
To take: great part the funeral flame 
Will ’scape. Aye fresh will be my fame, 
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".. And‘ in the praise of after times ~ 
Aye growing, while the Pontiff climbs 
The Capitol with Vestal. mute. 
Posterity shall me repute 
As one who, born where sounds the roar 
Of Aufidus, where ruled of yore 
Danus, of rustic tribes the king, 

A region poor in stream and spring, 
To greatness rose from humble home, 
The first who to the strains of Rome 
Brought in Aolian song. Be proud 
Of honour due to worth allowed, 
And wreath of Delphic laurel twined, 
Melpomene, grant, my locks to bind. 


Fay Inchfawn. 


Fay Inchfawn calls her book Zhe Verse-Book of | 


a Homely Woman (R.T.S.; 38. net). 


Half the | 
verses are ‘Indoors’ and half ‘Out of Doors,’ and | 


it is hard to decide whether the woman’s work in | 


the home or the woman’s joy in the fields is the | 


more pleasingly described. The most moving | 


poem in the book is the dialogue between the © 


mother in hospital and her God, but it is too long 
for quotation. It is followed by this: 


In CONVALESCENCE. 


Not long ago, I prayed for dying grace, 
For then I thought to see Thee face to face. 


And now I ask (Lord, ’tis a weakling’s cry) 
That Thou wilt give me grace to live, not die. 


Such foolish prayers! I know. Yet pray I must. 
Lord help me—help me not to see the dust! 


And not to nag, nor fret because the blind 
Hangs crooked, and the curtain sags behind. 


But, oh! The kitchen cupboards! What a sight! 
Twill take at least &@ month to get them right. 


And that last cocoa had a smoky taste, 
And all the milk has boiled away to waste! 


And—no, I resolutely will not think 
About the saucepans, nor about the sink. 


These light afflictions are but temporal things— 
To rise above them, wilt Thou lend me wings? 


Then I shall smile when Jane, with towzled hair 
(And lumpy gruel!), clatters up the stair. 


Miriam Booth. 


Miriam Booth is the editor. — It is a collection 
of Poems of consolation made by General Bram- 
well Booth’s accomplished daughter, who died in 
igi7. They are divided into three sections— 
Faith, Hope, Love. The title is Joy ia Sorrow 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d. net). As sign of 
the skill and motive in selection take this anony- 


| mous poem: » 


I stood and watched’ my ships go out, 
Each, one by one, unmooring free, 

What time the quiet harbour filled 
With flood-tide from the sea. 


The first that sailed,—her name was Joy; 
She spread a smooth and ample sail, 
And eastward strove, with bending spars, 

Before the singing gale. 


Another sailed,—her name was Hope; 
No cargo in her hold she bore, 
Thinking to find in western lands 
Of merchandise a store. 


The next that sailed,—her name was Love ; 
She showed a red flag at the mast,— 

A flag as red as blood she showed, 
And she sped south right fast. 


The last that sailed,—her name was Faith; 
Slowly she took her: passage forth, 
Tacked and lay to—at last she steered 
A straight course for the north. 


My gallant ships they sailed away 
Over the shimmering summer sea ; 

I stood at watch for many a day, 
But only one came back to me. 


For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain; 
Hope ran upon a hidden reef; 

And Love took fire, and foundered fast 
In ’whelming seas of grief. 


Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn; 
She recompensed me all my loss, 

For as a cargo safe she brought 
A Crown, linked to a Cross! 
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